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A glove is known by the color it keeps. That’s why it 
is so important to use LEVEL DYEING COLORS 
THAT ARE FAST TO WASHING, CROCKING AND LIGHT. 
You'll find the right colors to meet these 
requirements in the wide range of Du Pont dyes. 
Whether your problem is dyes for gloves or dyes for any other 
leather product, our Technical Staff will be glad to help 
you find the answer. Why not consult us? E. I. du Pont de 


Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Dyestuffs Division, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
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Frayed sole edges breed complaints that, 
beginning with the wearer, are passed through 
the retailer right back to the manufacturer. 
You can eliminate this business risk with 
England Walton quality sole leathers. Their 
tight, interwoven fibres cut clean, finish up 
smooth and add the lasting trimness that 
gives you a real edge over competition. For 
maximum satisfaction . . . all along the line 
. depend on England Walton. 
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England Walton 


BENDS, CUT SOLES AND SOLE LEATHERS 
England Watton Déviston 


A.C. LAWRENCE 
LEATHER COMPANY 


BOSTON * CAMDEN * PEABODY * NEW YORK * ST.LOUIS * COLUMBUS * MILWAUKEE * LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO * ASHLAND, KY. * NEWPORT, TENN. *© HAZELWOOD. N. C. 
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New England rubber footwear manufactur- 
ers increasingly worried over growing threat of 
foreign imports, putting pressure on Congress to pre- 
vent Administration from lowering tariff further. Govt. 
trend is toward reduced tariffs. 


Within space of three days, two New England 
Congressmen—Representatives Angier L. Goodwin of Mas- 
sachusetts and James T. Patterson of Connecticut—called 
attention of House to “the serious plight facing workers 
in the rubber footwear industry.” 


Patterson warned of Govt. plans to aban- 
don present system of applying import duties on Ameri- 
can selling-price principle in favor of duties on invoice 
value. More significantly, he accused “diplomatic bright 
boys” of preparing to negotiate the present 25%-35% tariff 
rates downward at reciprocal trade conference later this 
year. 

Goodwin read into Congressional Record 
a resolution recently adopted by Malden, Mass., city govern- 
ment, opposing “any further reduction in tariff on imports 
of rubber footwear, both waterproof and canvas.” Converse 
Rubber Corp., one of country’s largest producers of rubber 
and canvas footwear with output of 18,000 pairs daily, 
located in Malden. Other large plants scattered over South- 
ern New England. 


More good news for manufacturers of 
juvenile shoes contained in recent announcement by 
Federal Security Agency that more children were born in 
the U. S. in 1949 than in any year except 1947. Total births 
estimated at 3,729,000 with outlook for another three mil- 
lion births in 1950. More than 15 million children born 
in U. S. during four postwar years of 1946 through 1949. 
Birth rate expected to fall slightly in next five years. 


New ECA policy seen in publication of 
estimated imports needed by Marshall Plan coun- 
tries in 1950. Advance figures published as guide to 
small businessmen seeking overseas sales. Example in re- 
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cent report on Norway, which wants $150,000 worth of 
upper leather and unspecified amount of shoe machinery 
by June, 1950. Procurement not yet authorized but will be 
financed with ECA or Norwegian dollars with sales made 
through Norwegian private importers. Gist of ECA message 
is for small businessmen to arrange deals before official 
grants announced. 


Govt. encouraging manufacturers to com- 
pete for military and civilian procurement con- 
tracts. Two of its biggest buying agencies—Defense Dept. 
and General Services Administration—now cooperating on 
program to speed bid information to manufacturers at key 
points throughout country. 


Both Depts. now airmailing purchase in- 
formation daily to 14 Commerce Dept. regional field 
offices. Latter relay summaries to 135 offices where business- 
men will have direct access to information. Under this plan, 
all 55 major Army, Navy and Air Force purchasing offices 
in the field and Washington will airmail daily synopsis of 
approved invitations to bid to various offices. Manufac- 
turers can look over all bid invitations, write to originating 
military purchasing office for full bid request. 


Corporate earnings of leading shoe and 
leather products manufacturers in 1949 show def- 
inite drop from 1948. Recent study made by Chase 
National Bank of 21 manufacturers in field lists net income 
after taxes at $20,626,000 in 1949 against $29,550,000 in 
1948, a decline of some 30%. 


Results in different industries varied widely 
although combined aggregate earnings of all only moder- 
ately below 1948 record. Some 70% of 1006 manufactur- 
ers reporting showed smaller earnings against 30% with 
increases. Heaviest declines, though made from high 1948 
levels, reported in cotton goods (60%), other textiles 
(47%), wood products (50%), household appliances 
(47%). Clothing and apparel as a whole down 38%. 
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Prayer for the Prey 


HE unemployed now number 
4,800,000, which is 1,500,000 
higher than at the same time last 
year. Practically all economists are 
in agreement that the unemployment 
situation will tend to get worse be- 
fore the year is out, that we will see 
the figure rise to 5,000,000 or more. 
In fact, right now. a familiar 
squeak is beginning to come out of 
Washington as pump-priming opera- 
tions, inactive and rusty since about 
1940, start again. Labor Secretary 
Tobin is already pressing hard for 
public works projects in the more 
distressed areas, and is urging the 
President to put hard pressure on 
Congress for liberalized unemploy- 
ment benefits. In an election year 
there is good chance that the requests 
will be granted. 


Mind you, all this we are seeing in 
one of the most prosperous eras this 
country or the world has ever seen. 
At the height of our prosperity we 
are finding it difficult to maintain full 
employment. Obviously, with even 
a slight decline from present levels 
of industrjal activity the unemploy- 
ment problem can move from serious 
to grave. 


Now, behind this whole picture is 
a ruthless irony. The labor force is 
a constantly expanding unit. Each 
year more than 1,000,000 high school 
and college graduates come into the 
labor pool. Unless business and in- 
dustry can absorb them we see an 
automatic rise in the unemployed. 


Thus, all hinges on the “expansi- 
bility” of industry. Well, let’s see 
what’s happening here. Capital ex- 
penditures for new equipment and 
plant are down, will continue down 
at a steady pace. Fewer new busi- 
nesses are opening, while more are 
closing. Firms are more hesitant 
about expansion plans. In short, 
while there is no real retrenching 
there is more caution. 


And why? Business is justifiably 
reluctant to move toward substantial 
growth so long as the fruits of its 
growth are so heavily taxed that the 
value of growth is nullified. The 
over-all anti-business attitude con- 
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tinually expressed by the Administra- 
tion is certainly not encouraging to 
growth. Mr. Truman’s insistent ef- 
forts to levy heavier burdens on busi- 
ness to support his glazed-eye wel- 
fare programs offer no incentive for 
business to expand merely to pay the 
freight for others and leave nothing 
for itself. 

While Truman talks glibly of a 
$300,000,000,000 national income 
he swings a hatchet at business, the 
prime source of his income growth. 
Sensible businessmen, rather than 
risk being nicked or worse by the 
swinging hatchet, take to cover and 
operate with caution. The result is 
retarded growth and expansion. And 
the consequence of this is rising un- 
employment. Now Truman is faced 
with the unhappy prospect of eating 
his own cooking. 

Truman’s chief economic chef, 
Leon Keyserling, acting chairman of 
the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, domonstrates that he too is 
master of the glib comment. He 
states, “We must maintain an expand- 
ing economy. It is imperative. If 
the economy does not expand, the 
level of unemployment constantly 
rises and the level of nonutilization 
of plant and equipment and business 
resources constantly rises. The 
United States economy has to expand 
in order to stand still.” 


Then, pointing to 1948 “as the 
most prosperous year we ever had,” 
Keyserling warned, “If you have the 
same economic level in 1954 as in 
1948, we could have 10,000,000 un- 
employed.” 

While all this fancily buttered talk 
flutters about Washington, none of 
the Potomac master-minds penetrates 
to the root of the problem. That is 
—to give business and industry an 
incentive to expand by its own initia- 
tive and thus absorb the unemployed. 
Double taxation has destroyed much 
of the incentive for investors. Private 
capital will not invest in business, and 
thus create new jobs, if dividends 
are low and taxes take an additional 
bite. Business is haunted by Tru- 


man’s repeated intentions to raise 
corporate taxes from 38 to a possi- 
ble 43-45 percent. Business rebels 
at other unfair taxation such as ex- 
cise taxes, which Truman recently 
agreed to reduce—but not eliminate 
—only with reluctance. It objects 
to being made the “goat” for what- 
ever ails the country. It feels that 
the real goats, disguised in the cloth- 
ing of lovable lambs, make pasture 
in and around Washington. 

You cannot tell a man to run a fast 
race after tying a ball and chain 
around his ankle. The Administra- 
tion evidently believes you can. 

In 1949 the output of goods and 
services was $259,000,000,000, about 
the same as in 1948. But in 1949 
we turned out those goods with 
three percent fewer workers. And 
that’s only the beginning. New plants 
and equipment installed by industry 
during the postwar years are now 
beginning to pay off by producing 
more goods with a smaller labor 
force. As industrial know-how and 
efficiency increase, we shall see still 
more of this labor force shrinkage 
matched by increased outpouring of 
goods. This will mean, as always, 
cheaper goods because of lower costs. 
But it will also mean a reduced labor 
force and more unemployment. 

So long as Washington continues 
its deceptive shuffle naively termed 
the Fair Deal, all resulting hands will 
offer little incentive to feed the pot 
and play the game. 

But it’s unlikely that Washington 
will change its deal. The Adminis- 
tration is dedicated to its elaborate 
welfare programs and_ excessive 
spending. Someone must pay the 
freight. You can post levies on the 
people up to a point, and there you 
must stop or otherwise jeopardize 
your political future. So you cast 
a carnivorous gaze at the real prey— 
business and industry. Then comes 
the squeeze—just enough squeeze to 
allow life to remain through gasping 
breaths. 

When the pump-priming starts, 
business and industry will have to 
pay for that too. And for larger 
unemployment compensation bene- 
fits. Round and round the cycle will 
go. And one day the prey, victim 
of an impulsive moment of greed, 
will be given the final, fatal squeeze. 
And from there the gaze of the at- 
tacker will turn on the only remain- 
ing prey, the people. And at last we 
shall have permanent full employ- 
ment by state decree. 
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Chicago Tanners Reach 1950 
Agreement With I[FLWU 


New contracts of six tanners 
provide union with wage boosts 
and/or other benefits. Three 
companies still unsigned. 

Officials of six leading Chicago 
tanneries and International Fur & 
Leather Workers Union, CIO, 
reached agreement this week on labor 
contracts for 1950. Contracts were 
signed without incident after several 
weeks of negotiations with IFLWU 
locals 43 and 47. 

The new contracts call for wage 
increases in several cases as well as 
vacations, hospitalization and medical 
service for workers and families. 

Companies signing the individual 
agreements were Monarch Leather 
Co., Hoffman Stafford Tanning Co., 
Superior Tanning Co., J. Greene- 
baum Tanning Co., American Hair & 
Felt Co., and A, H. Ross & Sons 
Tanning Co. Three other companies 
—Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., Gut- 
mann Tanning Co., and Reliable 
Belt Co.—are still negotiating 1950 
agreements. 

Workers at Monarch were granted 
a wage increase of 214 cents per 
hour, additional hospitalization bene- 


fits and other wage adjustments of 
work classification rates. On the 
other hand, the Greenebaum contract 
provided no wage hike but gave each 
worker an annual bonus of $50, free 
medical services, and a third weeks’ 
paid vacation for employes with 
over 10 years of employment. 

Union officials stated that fringe 
benefits rather than wage increases 
had been stressed at negotiations this 
year. Under the medical service pro- 
visions, a worker and each member 
of his family receives $150 worth of 
doctor services and treatment for the 
year. 

Close to 100 employes at the 
American Hair & Felt Co. were given 
a straight across the board wage 
boost of 514 cents per hour. The 
Greenebaum contract covers some 
2000 workers in the comany’s Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee plants. 

Other benefits provided for in the 
contracts are time and a half over- 
time, six paid holidays and double 
time on Sundays and_ holidays. 
Average hourly earnings in the 
plants now covered by the contracts 
are now $1.57 for a 40-hour week. 








Postpone Learner Hearing 


The shoe learner provision hear- 
ing. scheduled to resume March 22 
in Washington, D. C., has again been 
postponed, the Wage and Hour Di- 
vision of the Labor Dept. announced 
this week. Division officials said the 
hearing cannot be resumed _ until 
April 3 at the earliest. 

For the first time in weeks. no 
new developments appeared on the 
controversial scene. The National 
Shoe Manufacturers Assn. has peti- 
tioned the Wage and Hour Division 
for special learner provisions calling 
for a minimum wage of 57!4c per 
hour over 26 weeks for 20 percent 
of working force. 

Last week, Administrator William 


R. McComb announced that tempo- 
rary certificates had been granted 
to some 300 manufacturers. The 
certificates provide for a learning 
period of 12 weeks with a 65-cent 
hourly minimum for the first six 
weeks and 70 certs for the last six- 
week period. 


NESLA Claims Czechs 
Dumping Shoes Here 


Charges that Czechoslovakia is 
dumping shoes in the U. S. in viola- 
tion of the Anti-Dumping Act of 1921 
were made to the Treasury Dept. this 
week by the New England Shoe and 
Leather Assn. The Association of- 
ficially requested the Dept. to investi- 
gate the situation and asked the State 





Dept. to clarify its position on these 
imports. 

Supporting NESLA claims that 
over one million pairs of Czech shoes 
will be imported this year is the fact 
that Jan. imports of women’s Czech 
shoes totaled 58,000 pairs—equal to 
over one-half of total 1949 imports, 
according to Maxwell Field. NESLA 
executive vice president. 

The U. S. Dept. of Commerce re- 
ported that imports of women’s and 
misses’ shoes from Czechoslovakia 
during Jan. 1950 totaled 48,329 pairs 
of cemented shoes valued at $39,554 
and 9,689 pairs of molded sole shoes 
valued at $7,510, or a total of 58,018 
pairs valued at $47,064. This com- 
pares with total imports for the en- 
tire year 1949 of 99,491 pairs valued 
at $101,413. 

The lowest priced Czechoslovakian 
shoe sold in this country is a sandal 
priced at $1.20 F.0.B. New York, to 
retail at $1.95-$2.00. This shoe is 
made of leather upper; imitation 
leather lining; leather wrap around 
platforms; composition sole and heel; 
in cement construction. Of this, 20 
cents represents the import duty of 
20 percent paid out before the shoes 
were delivered to the American re- 
tailer. Another 20 cents represents 
the cost of freight, insurance and 
packing charges for shipment of these 
shoes from Czechoslovakia to New 
York, as well as sales commissions 
paid to American importers for sell- 
ing the shoes in this country. 

These charges, estimated at 40 
cents per pair, leave a balance of 
only 80 cents to cover the costs of all 
materials, direct labor and overhead 
needed to produce these shoes. On 
the basis of 114, feet of upper leather 
per pair, and the costs of such leath- 
ers on the world market: as well as 
conservative estimates of the Euro- 
pean costs of other materials such as 
findings, linings, outsole, innersole, 
platform, sock lining, etc., the Asso- 
ciation concluded that the sum of 80 
cents would be insufficient to defray 
these material costs alone. 

No allowance is made in selling 
price for such important cost items as 
labor costs, overhead, cartons and 
profit. It is evident that the whole- 
sale price of $1.20 for the Czech shoe 
was only established in this country 
as a result of dumping. Field pointed 
out. The retail selling price of a 
comparable American-made shoe is 
approximately $4 per pair. 


a 


@ Amalgamated Leather Co’s, Inc., 
has moved its St. Louis office to larger 
and more modern quarters at 1411 
Pine St. 
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Martin Urges U. S. Press 
For More French Calfskins 


Spurred on by complaints of New 
England shoe manufacturers, Repre- 
sentative Joseph W. Martin, Jr. (R- 
Mass.), last week approached both 
the State Dept. and the ECA with a 
subject dear to the hearts of U. S. 
leather and shoe manufacturers. Mar- 
tin told Govt. officials it is high time 
we put pressure on France to in- 
crease calfskin exports to this coun- 
try. 

Martin’s reasoning was this: the 
U.S. is short on raw calfskins; France 
is short on U. S. dollars, has a sur- 
plus of 3000 tons of calfskins this 
year of which only 900 tons have 
been allocated to the U. S. By in- 
creasing U. S. quota of calfskins in 
1950, France can bring in more U. S. 
dollars. The alternative: cut ECA 
dollar grants to France. 

Trade sources say remaining 
French calfskin quotas include United 
Kingdom, 999 tons; Belgium. 600 
tons; Hollatid and Canada, 300 tons 
apiece. 


TC Estimates First Qtr. 
Shoe Output Up 2.6% 


Shoe production in the first quar- 
ter of 1950 is estimated by the Tan- 
ners’ Council at 121,900,000 pairs, 
a gain of 2.6 percent over output in 
the first three months of 1949, Pro- 
duction in Feb. and March has been 
estimated at 38,700,000 pairs and 
44,500,000 pairs respectively. 

Preltminary Jan. shoe production 
figures released this week by the 
Commerce Dept. show an output of 
38.633,000 pairs, 4.6 percent greater 
than in Jan., 1949. All categories 
showed increases except men’s shoes 
(off 5.6 percent), babies’ shoes (off 
2.4 percent), and athletic shoes (off 
6.8 percent). 


N.A. Supts.' Assn. 
To Meet May 12 


Date of the second annual conven- 
tion of the North American Shoe 
Foremen’s and Supts.’ Assn. has been 
moved up one week to May 12 ard 
13, according to Association presi- 
dent, Joseph Goldsmith. Goldsmith 
announced at a recent meetinz of 
the New York Association that ap. 
proximately 250 delegates from Kit- 
chener. Montreal and London, Can- 
ada, will attend the two-day meeting 
at the Hotel Commodore. 

Registration fee of $15 per couple, 
covering two meals and admission to 
convention sessions, is being charged. 
Reservations can be made now by 
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writing the Supts.’ and Foremen’s 
Assn. of New York, 26 South Oxford 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Name Sylvie Hamilton 
PPSSA Fashion Director 


Sylvie Hamilton of “Fashion-Mat- 
ing” Service has been re-appointed 
fashion director for the Popular Price 
Shoe Show of America, to be held 
May 14-18 at the Hotels New Yorker 
and McAlpin, New York City. Co- 
managers Edward Atkins and Max- 
well Field announced this week that 
the PPSSA Fashion Show will be 
held at 2:00 p.m., May 15 at the New 
Yorker and will present some 80 pairs 
of fall shoe styles for men, women 
and children. 

An industry task committee of 
leading style authorities from the 
popular price retailing and manufac- 
turing fields met in Boston this week 
to select footwear types expected to 
be important in next fall’s volume 
selling. 


Yfisconsin 

@ Mr. Roy L. Wert, who has worked 
for the ipast three years in the Black- 
hawk Tanners plant of Milwaukee, 
has been appointed sales represent- 
ative to cover Illinois and Wisconsin. 


Ohio 

@ W. A. Holcomb has been appinted 
as the Cincinnati representative of 
Blackhawk Tanners of Milwaukee. 
producers of glove and garment split 
leathers. Mr. Holcomb will cover 
the Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky and 
Detroit area. 
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Jan. Hide Imports Soar 


Arrival of 233,000 hides from 
Argentina, part of the half of million 
hides purchased last vear, and an 
additional 88,000 hides ‘rum Canada. 
boosted U. S. cattlehice imports to 
a total of 355,000 hides during Jan. 
This was doubie the hides imported 
during Dec. and some 208,000 hides 
more than the total imported in Jan.. 
1949. 


With U. S. cattlehide exports dur- 
ing the month reaching only 41,000 
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Theis to Visit Holland 


Dr. Edwin R. Theis, prominent 
leather chemist and director of the 
School of Chemical Engineering. 
Lehigh University. will leave on 
April 1 for Holland, where he will 
visit tanneries and deliver a series of 
lectures. The trip, sponsored by the 
ECA, is being made at the invitation 
of the Director of the Lederinstituut 
of the Netherlands. 





During his visit, Dr, Theis will be 
a guest of the Lederinstituut at Waal- 
wijk, where he will deliver various 
lectures over a period of three weeks. 
Upou completion of the lectures, he 
will visit friends in the leather in- 
dustry in London. 


pieces as compared to 62,000 a year 
ago, net export balance for the year 


reached 314,000 hides. 


Imports of calf and kip skins 
totaled 277,000 skins, more than 
double the 110,000 imported in Dec. 
and an increase of 195,000 over the 
82,000 skins imported in Jan., 1949. 
These included 107,000  calfskins 
from New Zealand. 102,000 calfskins 
and kips from Canada, and 8000 
calfskins from France. Net import 
balance for the month was 314,000 
skins. 


Exports Imports 
Dec. Jan. Jan. Dec Jan 
1949 1949 1950 1949 1949 
T 202 11 71 
25 314 292 215 53 
2 3 64 78 36 
3,805 6.029 1,026 $26 665 
642 1,380 212 189 96 
242 420 300 374 186 
69 53 53 47 10 
40 62 355 172 147 
41 93 277 110 82 
- 2,924 3,041 2.497 
- 547 520 328 
: —_ 323 263 14 
66 92 1,04 507 269 
— - 267 165 40 
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Clinton Foods Inc. 


Clinton Foods Inc., reported to 
stockholders the greatest sales vol- 
ume and net profit in the firm’s his- 
tory. Net earnings rose from $853,- 
652 in 1948 to $3,912,712 in 1949, 
equal to $3.67 per share on the 
1,058,597 shares outstanding on 
Dec. 31, 1949 as against $1.14 per 
share on 750,995 shares the previous 
year. 

Net sales including rental equip- 
ment revenues totaled $73,174,963 





while profits before taxes on income 
amounted to $5,368,113. Total cur- 
rent assets as of Dec. 31, 1949 were 
$29,266,649 and total current liabil- 
ities were $8,535,496. Book value 
of fixed assets of the consolidated 
company increased from $12,348,699 
in 1948, $19,567,863 in 1949. Cash 
dividends were paid during the year 
at the rate of 20 cents per share per 
month equal to $2.40 per share an- 
nually. 


Griess-Pfleger Tanning Co. 
Griess-Pfleger Tanning Co. and 
subsidiaries reported net profit of 
$295,040, after all charges and taxes, 
equal to $2.01 per share, as com- 
pared with $617,988 or $4. 20 a share 
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in the previous year. Net sales in 
1949 were $7,639,597 against $8,- 
169,114 in 1948. 

Balance sheet as of Dec. 31, 1949, 
showed current assets of $2,787,360 
and current liabilities of $378,845 


against $2,822,751 and $343,506 
respectively a year ago. Edward F. 
Kiernan, president, reported that 


unit volume of business was higher 
than 1948, an encouraging point in 
view of sharp declines in men’s and 
some types of women's shoes using 
the company leather. 


Shoe Corp. of America 

Consolidated net profits of the 
Shoe Corp. of America, Columbus, 
O., for 1949, amounted to $1,778,568, 
equal to $3.99 a share on the com- 
mon stock. This compares with 
$1,842,718, equivalent to $4.14 a 
share, in the preceding year, Schiff 
said. 

The consolidated net profit in- 
cludes $213,053 in dividends on the 
common stock of the A. S. Beck 
Shoe Corp., but does not include any 
of Beck’s undistributed earnings, 
Schiff said. Had the proportionate 
share of Beck’s undistributed earn- 
ings been included, Shoe Corp.’s 
profit would be increased to $2,007,- 
748, or $4.51 a share, he explained. 

Shoe Corp. of America owns a 
controlling interest in the Beck com- 
pany. 

Consolidated net sales of Shoe 
Corp. and its wholly owned subsid- 
iaries for the year 1949—not includ- 
ing any sales of A. S. Beck Shoe 
Corp., nor any intercompany sales 
between Shoe Corp. of America, 
Schiff Shoe Co., Block Shoe Stores, 
Inc., and Norrwock Shoe Co.— 
amounted to $39,670,C65. This was 
the highest in the firm’s history and 
is an increase over 1948 total sales 
of $2,034,814, or 5.41 percent, de- 
spite the fact that 1949 was “another 
vear of adjustments in the industry.” 
Consolidated earned surplus as of last 
Dec. 31 totaled $8,577,398, an in- 
crease approximately of $1,330,000 
over the previous year. 


Vulcan Corp. 

Net income of $311, 828 for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1949, was re- 
ported to stockholders of the Vulcan 
Corp., Portsmouth, Ohio, shoe last 
and wood heel manufacturer. This 
was equal to $1.03 per common 
share. after allowing for normal an- 
nual dividend requirements on pre- 
ferred shares. 

Earnings in 1948 amounted to 
$453,498, or $1.65 per share. Cur- 
rent assets are $1,885,961, with li- 
abilities of $360,065. the report 
showed, or a ratio of 5.2 ta 1. A.J. 
Giese, president, reported sales de- 
ereased 10.4 per cent from the pre- 
vious year, while manufacturing 
costs decreased only 6.2 per cent. 


Missouri 

@ The annual meeting of the board 
of directors of the St. Louis Shoe 
Manufacturers Assn., customarily 
held in the latter part ef March, has 
been postponed until May. As a re- 
sult, there will be no change in offi- 
cers until that time. 
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Maryland 


® Victory Footwear Sales Co., Bal- 
timore, has been named regional dis- 
tributor for Hussco Shoe Co.’s Husk- 
ies moccasins. The firm will cover 
the territory of Maryland, North 
and South Carolina, Virginia, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Kentucky, Georgia, 
Florida, Tennessee, Cuba and Puerto 
Rico. 


Florida 


® Adjudication in bankruptcy has 
been entered for Summer Shoe Co., 
Miami footwear manufacturer, it is 
reported. Sales of assets were held 
on March 17. 





Virginia 

@® Blumberg’s Department Store, 
Portsmouth, has discontinued shoe 
department operations. The shoe 
department has been leased to AI- 
bert Fine and William Weiss who 
will operate it under the style of Joy 
Shoe Co., Inc., it is reported. 


Missouri 

@ Lee Shoe Co., operators of 11 re- 
tail shoe stores in the Mid-West, has 
moved from 2028 to 1007 Washing- 
ton Ave. in St. Louis. The new 
quarters offer larger warehousing 
facilities. 


Texas 


® Plans to build 500 miles of barbed 
wire fence on the Mexican border 
west of E] Paso to combat the spread 
of hoof-and-mouth disease have been 
announced by the _ International 
Boundary and Water Commission at 
San Antonio. 


California 


® Chicago Theatrical Shoe Co., Inc., 
was recently incorporated under 
California laws to manufacture foot- 
wear in Los Angeles. 


® Board of Lirectors of Joyce, Inc., 
has declared a 10-cent quarterly 
dividend on c-mmon $1 par value 
stock, payable April 1 to stockholders 
of record March 23. 


Wisconsin 


@® Getts Farm Products, Inc., has 
been incorporated at Whitehall to 
handle hides and other farm prod- 
ucts. Incornorators are E. C., H. A. 
and Clara Getts. 


a 

Ohio 

® Harry Ritoff, president of David’s 
Gloves, Inc., S»yringfield industrial 
vl ve manufacturer, and Bud Abbott, 
film comedian, have filed ravers for 
establishment of a $250,000 corpora- 
tion to be known as “Bud” Abbott 
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Television Stores, with stores in Cin- 
cinnati, Dayton, Akron, Cleveland, 
Columbus, Springfield and Indian- 
apolis. 


@ L. V. Marks Shoe Co., Cincinnati, 
has agreed to pay vacation money 
to former employes at its Vance- 
burg, Ky., plant. The factory was 
closed last June but company offi- 
cials said the money is to be dis- 
tributed under an old contract. 


@ Vulcan Corp., Portsmouth, has an- 
nounced plans to expand sales of 
shoe lasts in foreign countries. First 
orders have been received from Tel 
Aviv, Israel. The company also sells 
lasts to South Africa where eight 
English plants are using American 
lasts. 


Canada 


® Fashion Footwear Ltd., Calgary, 
has made an assignment in bank- 
ruptcy and the Canadian Credit 
Men’s Trust Assn., Ltd., has been 
named Custodian of the estate, ac- 
cording to official notice filed in 
Ottawa. 


Massachusetts 


@ Elco Shoes, Inc., 791 Tremont St., 
Boston, has been approved by the 
State Dept. of Corporations and 
Taxation for the manufacture and 
merchandising of shoes, leather and 
footwear, wholesale and retail. Offi- 
cers are Louis W. Cohen, Kolman 
Fleisher and Elliott Fleisher. 


@® Howard & Foster, Inc., Brockton 
men’s shoe manufacturer, has been 
reorganized as Howard & Foster Co. 
After a shutdown of more than a 
month, the firm is planning to reopen 
shortly to make men’s Goodyear welt 
shoes. Majority of creditors have 
accepted the firm’s offer of 35 per- 
cent, payable on or before April 1, 
it is reported. Officers of the new 
firm, which has already reached an 
agreement with the Brotherhood of 
Shoe and Allied Craftsmen, Brock- 
ton independent, are Hector E. 
Lynch, Jr., previously president and 
treasurer; Hector E. Lynch III, and 
Phillip E. Green. 


New York 


© B & M Shoe Co. has ceased pro- 
duction at its Hoosick Falls plant 
after two months of operation. Clos- 
ing was blamed on labor troubles by 
Meier J. Billig, president of the com- 
pany. 


@ LaRow Glove Co., Inc., has been 
chartered under New York State 
laws to manufacture and deal in all 
types of gloves in Northville. Direc- 
tors and subscribers are Walker 
LaRowe, Mrs. Angel C. Regan and 
Atty. F. Law Comstock. 


@ Loewengart & Co., New York City 
tanner, has announced two new ad- 
ditions in Gahna Leathers. They are 
Gahna Buffalo Calf and Cow Calf in 
aniline, water and lacquer finishes, 
smooth and embossed. The line will 
he available for fall shoes in all 
fashion colors. 


DIEATIHS 





Bersram S. Newell 


‘ 78, former vice _ president, 
treasurer and general manager of 
Heywood Boot & Shoe Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass., manufacturer of men’s 
shoes, died March 25 at his home in 
Holden, Mass. Newell joined the Hey- 
wood firm as an office boy in 1887, 
later became a salesman, and in 1913 
was named vice president, treasurer 
and general manager, position which 
he held until his retirement in 1941. 
He was also a member of the board 
of directors. 

On his 50th anniversary with the 
company in 1937, Newell distributed 
a booklet to company employes, 
tracing the firm’s history and h’‘s 
career with it. He was with the firm 
for more than 53 years before re- 
tiring. Throughout his career, he was 
active in community and _ social 
affairs. 

Surviving are his wife, Annie W.; 
two sons, C. Bradford and Lincoln 
P. Newell; four daughters, Mrs. Mil- 
dred F. Pearson, Mrs. Dorothy G. 
Heath, Mrs. Constance Hawley, and 
Mrs. Pauline Stevens; 12 grand- 
children and three great-grandchil- 
dren. 


Arthur W. Boren 

. . . 63, foreman of the lasting room 
for Schrseder Shoe Co., Portsmouth, 
Ohio, and widely known in _ local 
bowling circles, died at his home 
March 15. Death followed a week’s 
iliness with a heart condition. 

He had been employed by the 
Schroeder Shoe Co. for the last three 
years and prior to that was employed 
for 40 years by Selby Shoe Co. He 
had been a bowler for 40 years. 

His widow, Nellie, survives, as do 
three sons; two daughters; five 
brothers; two sisters and his mother. 





and larger quarters at 418 West 
25th St., New York 1. The entire 
facilities of the electrotype printing 
plate plant along with the new sales 
and show rooms for the Electroform 
graining plate division will be housed 
at the new address. The company 
is celebrating its 80th year as elec- 
trotypers and makers of graining 
plates, 


® Involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed against Craft Coated 
Products, Inc., New York City whole- 
saler of coated fabrics, it is reported. 
Total claims of three creditors 
amount to $41,000. 


© Sandal-Craft, Inc., Brooklyn foot- 
wear manufacturer, has amended its 
charter, changing the corporate name 
t» Kork-Ease, Ince. 


New Jersey 

® R. Neumann & Co., Hoboken tan- 
ner, is introducing two new lines for 
the shoe industry—Hudson kips and 
Jersey corrected extremes, both soft 
tannage leathers for men’s and wom- 
en’s shoes. 
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Glass, O'Flaherty Hit 
Chicago Waste Ordinance 


Enactment of a proposed Indus- 
trial Waste Ordinance in Chicago 
would cause the “economic destruc- 
tion of the city’s tanning industry, 
according to Dr. Fred O'Flaherty, 
director of the Tanners’ Council Re- 
search Laboratory. O’Flaherty told 
Chicago Sanitary District members 
at a hearing held March 14 that tan- 
nery waste disposal is an individual 
plant problem requiring “sound and 
reasonable limits for handling.” 

Both O’Flaherty and Irving R. 
Glass, executive vice president of the 
Tanners’ Council, submitted state- 
ments at the hearing in behalf of 
Chicago tanners. The Chicago Sani- 
tary District is considering adoption 
of stringent industrial waste laws for 
the area. 

Glass emphasized that the “danger- 
ous burden” placed upon tanners by 
the proposed ordinance would jeop- 
ardize their competitive effectiveness 
and threaten their ability to continue 
as a “healthy sector of Chicago in- 
dustry.” Both he and Oi: shertv 
said that tanneries could arrive at a 
“sound, reasonable and _ practical 
solution” to waste disposal given 
time and cooperation. The hearing 
was postponed until July. 


(More News Page 22) 


LABOR NEWS 


New Tannery Union 
Reports Progress 

Local 1712, United Tannery Work- 
ers Union, CIO, awaits organization 
of three Fulton County, N. Y. tan- 
neries before holding its first mem- 
bership meeting and electing perma- 
nent officers. 

A spokesman said the union wants 
to bargain for employes of three 
additional member firms of the Tan- 
ners Association of Fulton County, 
not now represented by any recog- 
nized union, before holding its first 
membership session. The union now 
claims a majority in eight of the 17 
association mills while three others 
recognize other labor organizations 
and two are employing no men. 

The union has been recognized by 
Geisler & Lehr, Inc., Karg Brothers, 
Inc., Gloversville Leather Mfg. Corp., 
Independent Leather Mfg., Martin- 
Deichsel Leather Co., Inc., Rel.able 
Tanners, Inc., Twin City Leather Co., 
Inc., and Wood & Hyde Co. in the 
association. 

In addition, J. C. Bleyl workers 
petitioned for membership. F. Ruli- 
ssn & Son, Ine., and The Napatan 
Co., Inc., have contracts with the 
Upstate Tanners Workers Union-Ind. 
and Liberty Dressing Co., Inc., has 
recognized the Liberty Employes As- 
sociation. Fear & White and Peerless 
Tanning Co., Inc., presently have 
no employes leaving Alma Leather 





Co., Inc., Reisdorph Tanning Corp. 
and J. G. & T. Robinson, Inc., still 
available to the new right wing 
union. 


Brown Plant Re-Opens 

Operations at the Brookfield, Mo. 
plant of Brown Shoe Co. resumed 
this week after a week’s shutdown 
due to a labor dispute. The dispute 
arose when nine top-stitchers staged 
an unauthorized walkout after re- 
fusing to adopt a new method of 
top-stitching, which they claimed in- 
volved more work than a former 
method. 

An official of the Boot and Shoe 
Workers Union, AFL, worker repre- 
sentative, notified the company that 
the stitchers had agreed to return 
to work pending settlement of the 
dispute. About 400 employes were 
affected by the shutdown. 


Clark Shoe Must Bargain 

The NLRB has ordered Clark Shoe 
Co., Auburn, Me., to bargain collec- 
tively upon request with United Shoe 
Workers of America, CIO, as exclu- 
sive representative of production and 
maintenance employes to cease and 
desist from interfering with Union 
bargaining efforts, and to post com- 
pliance notices for 60 days. The 
order resulted after investigation of 
charges filed by USWA and com- 
plaint issued June 22, 1949. Hearing 
was held last Aug. 2. 
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Selling goods is investment in customers. Each credit transaction 
means lending a slice of capital to a debtor. That is why credit 
is both a key factor and a limiting factor in business growth. 


Crompton Credit Service is a vital asset to the many firms that 
rely on Crompton Factoring. We’re large-scale credit specialists 


...experienced in many markets. We save our clients a huge sum by elimi- 
nating their credit-checking overhead ...and closing the door to credit losses. 
Thus, they concentrate on making and moving goods at a profit. 


This service supplements Crompton financing of accounts receivable. The addi- 
tional working capital provides the sinews for improved operation. 


Crompton Factoring is backed by the financial resources of a business founded 
in 1807. Check on all the advantages of this service. 
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Report On Pratt Institute 


ALPH COLBY, as Chairman of 

the Advisory Committee of the 
Pratt Institute School of Leather 
Technology, called for a meeting of 
this committee at the offices of the 
Tanning School in Brooklyn, New 
York, on March 6. 

These men represent a cross-section 
of the Leather and Allied Industries 
both as to geographical location as 
well as individual abilities. They give 
unsparingly of their time and money 
to make this school an outstanding 
part of the future Leather Industry. 

The Pratt Tanning School is again 
rapidly being recognized as an out- 
standing cog in the Leather Industry 
and applications for the services of 
Pratt graduates are so numerous that 
many of them are pledged to the Tan- 
ning and Allied Industries in advance 
of their graduation. 


Ralph Colby 

Ralph Colby has been chairman of 
the committee since its inception. He 
was a student of the original tanning 
school and as the years progressed, 
he realized the value of this early 
training. He always felt that the 
tanners lost an important training 
ground when the school was discon- 
tinued. His ambition was to see this 
school re-established. Mr. Colby held 
an important position with the Geigy 
Company for 22 years and quite re- 
cently associated himself with the 
Ziegel Eisman Company as General 
Manager. 

Mr. Colby surprised the committee 
by offering his resignation as chair- 
man, a move which was naturally 
frowned upon by the remaining mem- 
bers but he explained his stand by 
saying that he was only doing so in 
order that other members would be 
given the opportunity to hold this 
high office. By stepping down so that 
the office could be rotated, he felt he 
was settling a good example. He still 
retains the Chairmanship of the 
Budget Committee. 


Drs. Theis and O’Flaherty 

The importance which the Ad- 
visory Committee attaches to the 
Leather School may readily be ob- 
served in the election of Dr. E. R. 
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By 
B. A. Schiller 


Theis of Lehigh University as the 
new chairman. Dr. Fred O'Flaherty 
of the University of Cincinnati is also 
a member of the Advisory Committee 
so the best talent from a leather 
educational standpoint is well repre- 
sented. It is most gratifying’ to see 
the esprit de corps existing between 
these universities in this worthy 
cause. 

The committee for most part con- 
fined itself to two important ques- 
tions: 

1. What changes, if any, should be 
made in the educational pro- 
gram to make the course more 
practical. 

2. How to finance the school on a 
permanent basis. 

The course is for two years. The 
students taking the tanning course do 
not obtain any college credits. It is, 
therefore, important that they be 
given the most thorough practical 
training possible in such a short space 
of time. This calls for a curriculum 
that is rather unusual in scope and 
still of a type that can fit in with 
college routine. 

It may readily be seen, therefore. 
how valuable the services of Dr. Theis 
and Dr. O’Flaherty become as a check 
and balance on the committee in fil- 
ting in their ideas with regular college 
routine. Both of these men are teach- 
ing the advanced science of leather 
chemistry and know what the layman 
student requires. These men give of 
their time gratis. It is for the benefit 
of the entire Leather Industry. We 
cannot all give our time but we can 
help financially. 


Present Faculty 

The present faculty representing 
the school itself is composed of Arthur 
W. Goetz, Director, ably assisted by 
G. Arthur Brown. This faculty should 
be enlarged. All of the technical 
training other than tanning such as 
engineering, shop, and chemistry are 
carried on by the regular faculty of 
the Pratt Institute. Another impor- 
tant point is the number of lectures 
that are given by the tanners and 
allied tradespeople on the tanning 
and finishing of specific types of 
leather. The best men available in 
these chosen fields are asked to lec- 


ture from a practical viewpoint at the 
time the leather is being tanned and 
finished right in the school tannery. 
The student receives a training com- 
parable to that he would obtain if 
actually working in your tannery but 
with this difference. If he were work- 
ing in a tannery, he would be inter- 
ested only in that part of the opera- 
tion in which he is employed whereas 
in the school method, he is taught 
the entire operation from the beam 
house to the finishing room, even to 
the extent of learning how leather 
should be properly packed for ship- 
ment. How much would it cost you 
to train a man so thoroughly if you 
attempted to do it yourself? 

Mr. Goetz, the Director, observes 
that the students are being pressed 
with a curriculum in excess to that 
which they can actually absorb in the 
short time allotted so the course re- 
quires some revision. Mr. Goetz 
asked the committee for an opinion 
as to which course could be dropped 
in order to allot more time to the 
others. The courses under considera- 
tion were electrical technology, me- 
chanical drawing, and general shop 
practice (other than tanning). After 
much discussion, it was felt that gen- 
eral shop practice could be eliminated 
in favor of the other two. 


Educational Costs 

As in most colleges of this type, the 
cost of educating a student is far in 
excess of the price which a student 
can afford to pay and, naturally, the 
school will always have a deficit. To 
meet this situation, the Advisory Com- 
mittee, under the guidance of Rolf 
Quarck, Chairman of the Finance 
Committee, has put into effect a plan 
whereby all of the industry and its 
allied associates may contribute in a 
small part toward the maintenance of 
this important school from which we 
may all benefit in the future training 
of manpower. Mr. Quarck’s plan is 
outlined as follows: 

“The bulk of the money collected in 
the past has been spent on the experi- 
mental tannery, a non-recurring in- 
vestment. In the future, we have to 
deal mainly with operating deficits, 


(Continued cn Page 20) 
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Methocel: 


the Well Known 
Thickener 









The outstanding advantage of Methocel (Dow Methylcellulose) as a thickener 
is that so little will do so much. For example, a three or four per cent solution 
of high viscosity Methocel will thicken water so much that it will hardly 
our. Moreover, Methocel provides uniformity of thickening, batch after 
atch. 


In the leather industry, this thickening ability of Methocel makes it ideal 
as an adhesive in pasting leather, giving the correct viscosity and right 
amount of “stick”. Further, Methocel is valuable in thickening both emulsion 
type wax dressings and white shoe dressing in liquid or paste form, and in 
thickening latex or resin finishes. 


Find out now about Methocel, the superior synthetic gum. Try it in your 
products and see for yourself its many superior advantages. Send in the 
coupon for your free, experimental sample of the new Methocel, powdered. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY «+ MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


The Dow Chemical Company 
Dept. ME-939, Midland, Michigan 

Please send free sample of METHOCEL, for use in 
Check viscosity desired: 15, 25, 100, 400, 1500, 4000 cps. 


Name and Title. 








Firm. 
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The Art Of Leather Making 


O THE average tanner, science 

often seems to be cold, abstruse 
and quite apart from and entirely 
outside of his everyday experience. 
Sometimes, to the average tannery 
chemist, those who devote their time 
to pure science or fundamental re- 
search often appear like “the blind 
philosopher of old groping about in 
a dark room trying to find a black 
hat that is not there.” On the other 
hand, sometimes the researcher, 2s 
well as the tanner, appear to be like 
Mr. Micawber, simply “waiting for 
something to turn up” even though 
they seem to have at hand the knowl- 
edge and the means to grope, in the 
broad daylight, for facts and better 
ways of doing things. 


Theory and Practice 


The art of leather making is as old 
as the proverbial hills; and, of 
course, as an art, it has undergone 
many changes, improvements and re- 
finements. Although the chemistry 
or fundamental principles upon 
which the conversion of hides or 
skins into leather depend have not 
changed they still provide fertile 
fields for research, in both pure and 
applied science. As a matter of fact, 
most of the technical progress in the 
art of leather making has taken place 
during the past seventy-five years and 
this has been likened to “a thin, thin 
frosting on a very thick cake.” 

Modern leather making does not in- 
volve a single art, but many; and, 
furthermore, it does not involve the 
application of one branch of science. 
but many. Undoubtedly, it is for this 
reason that the terms “art of leather 
making” and “science of leather 
making” have become merged and, 
to a great extent, superseded by the 
term “technology of leather making.” 
In its broadest meaning, technology 
is the systematic knowledge of the 
industrial arts. 





*Condensed from the Journal of ALCA, with 
permission of the author. 
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by 
Frederic L. Hilbert 


Although the American tanning industry ranks 7th 
among all industries in total value of its products, 
it ranks about 30th in regard to the amount spent 


on research. 


The technology of leather making 
involves the coordination of science 
and art or theory and practice, at 
each stage of the leather making 
process. Obviously, the scientific or 
technological practice of leather mak- 
ing takes into consideration the re- 
lationship and influence each stage of 
the process has or contributes toward 
the production of satisfactory leather. 
When a tanner begins to understand 
the close relationship between theory 
and practice, it is safe to say that he 
is well on his way toward becoming 
a better tanner. And, by the same 
token, when the chemist becomes in- 
terested in the whys and wherefores 
of the tanner’s art he, too, begins to 
appreciate the close relationship be- 
tween his theories and the tanner’s 
practices and, as a result, he becomes 
a better chemist and, in time, a full- 
fledged leather technologist. 

For the conversion of hides or 
skins into good leather, the must 
satisfactory results are obtained when 
the leather making process is viewed 
as a whole. A competent tanner 
never thinks of making a change in 
material or technique without taking 
into account the following: 

1. The effect the change or 
changes might have upon 
the hide or leather at the 
point where the contem- 
plated change or changes 
are to be made. 

2. The effect the change or 
changes might have upon 
the previous and subse- 
quent operations. 

3. The effect the change or 
changes might have upon 
the physical or chemical 
properties of the finished 
leather. 


It has often been stated that we 
have hardly begun to explore the 
potentialities of the application of 
scientific methods to industry. The 
possibilities of improvement in the 
art of leather making are so vast that 


we can hardly perceive their limits. 
While scientific methods have been 
applied wholeheartedly to a great 
many industrial problems, it seems 
that they have only been haltingly 
and tentatively applied to the art of 
leather making. 

The art of leather making is one of 
the few industrial arts which came 
into the industrial age with centuries 
of traditions of craftsmanship behind 
it. However, the chemistry or engi- 
neering behind the manufacture of 
leather is so complex that scientific 
control in this industry has developed 
comparatively slowly. Undoubtedly, 
this is due to the fact that the princi- 
ples of the various sciences which 
underlie the practice and understand- 
ing of the art of leather making, in 
some cases, seem to range from those 
of cytology to psychology. 


Industrial Research 

The traditional research worker is 
usually visualized as a solitary indi- 
vidual devoted to the discovery of 
truth for truth’s sake. While the pur- 
suit of truth for truth’s sake is still 
considered to be the primary aim of 
research workers, there is a rather 
sharp distinction between researchers 
in pure science and researchers in 
applied science. Asa general rule, the 
former are usually satisfied to receive 
their remuneration in the form of 
honor, while the latter prefer to re- 
ceive their remuneration in the form 
of cash. There is a growing tendency 
toward greater cooperation between 
the researchers in applied science and 
the researchers in pure science. This 
is as it should be, for both should 
receive their remuneration in both 
cash and honor. 

The fundamental factors or objec- 
tives of industrial or technological re- 
search are: 

1. The need for producing 
goods at less cost. 

2. The need for making goods 
of better quality, 
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3. The need for making goods 
in larger quantity. 

4. The need for increasing 
consumer acceptance. 

Most everybody will agree that the 
price of progress in the leather indus- 
try is research, research and more 
research. However, on the balance 
sheet of a large leather company, 
which had paid no dividends for a 
number of years there appeared an 
item: Laboratory Expense, $57.98. 
Although the American tanning or 
leather industry ranks about seventh 
in regard to the value of its products, 
it ranks about thirtieth in regard to 
the amount it spends for research. 


The purchasing agent of a large 
tanning company was told that great 
savings could be effected by the 
chemical control of the purchase and 
use of his tanning materials and sup- 
plies. He replied, with rather smug 
complaisance: “Of course, I believe 
in chemistry. I have a son who is a 
sophomore at Yale. He comes home 
every other week and I get all I need 
from him.” His company went broke. 
The result would have been the same 
even though his son had gone to Har- 
vard, 

The art of leather making, like all 
industrial arts, is governed by certain 
of the basic principles of economics, 
and among these chemistry plays a 
very important part. For example, 
chemistry is related to the economics 
of leather making by setting up 
standards for raw materials and the 
finished leather; by regulating the 
processes of manufacture; by inter- 
preting, in so far as possible what 
takes place at each stage of the beam- 
ing, tanning, drying, finishing, and 
marketing operations; and, by 


searching for new materials, new 
methods and new uses for leather. 

Industrial science or research is 
advancing so rapidly and producing 
such stupendous results that the 
leather industry cannot dispense with 
it and live, Fortunately, science 
knows no partiality, therefore, it 
bestows its gifts upon all those who 
appreciate its value. 

The art of tanning is gradually 
reaching the stage where it is ready 
to receive many of the gifts of sci- 
ence, through what is now generally 
known as scientific management. 
Scientific Tannery Management 

The term scientific tannery man- 
agement, as it pertains to the art of 
leather making, may be defined as the 
conversion of hides and skins into 
leather according to certain theoreti- 
cal and practical principles and 
methods which tend toward greater 
efficiency. From the time the hides 
or skins are put into the soaks until 
they are ready for shipment in the 
form of finished leather, ultimate suc- 
cess depends upon the application of 
skill and scientific methods at each 
stage of the process. 

Until comparatively recent years, 
chemistry stood quite apart from in- 
dustry, because little could be seen 
in chemistry except unusable theories 
and undependable magic. However, 
at the present time, it is recognized 
that no industry can ignore chemistry 
and live. Progress in the art of 
tanning or leather making can he 
assured only by the acquirement of 
new knowledge, which leads to better 
control of operations, better pro- 
cesses, new raw materials, new prod- 
ucts, and new uses for leather. There 
are many tanneries throughout this 
country and Europe which are being 
operated on the basis of what has 


been done rather than on what can 
pe done. However, scientific tannery 
management is guided by future pos- 
sibilities rather than past perform- 
ances. 

The use of the word performances 
has introduced another interesting 
phase of our analysis of the value of 
scientific methods and practices, in 
connection with the management of 
a tannery. A certain tannery was 
operated according to that which is 
often referred to as chemical control. 
For some one or more reasons the 
finished leather was often very un- 
satisfactory. There is no provocation 
to deny that analytical and other 
carefully gathered data are of great 
value, in connection with the man- 
agement of any tannery, but no mat- 
ter how much or how accurately such 
data have been acquired they are of 
little or no value unless they are prop- 
erly coordinated, interpreted and 
put to good use. Obviously, this re- 
quires a superintendent who is cap- 
able of making sound or rational de- 
cisions. 

Of course, it is a simple matter to 
visualize how lack of understanding 
between the tanner and chemist may 
manifest itself as friction or want of 
cooperation. This is always an ob- 
stacle in the way of the successful 
practice of the art of leather making. 
Under such conditions, it is very 
often difficult for the superintendent 
to make correct decisions. On the 
other hand, there are often found in 
a tannery competent tanners and 
chemists but the superintendent lacks 
the ability of making important deci- 
sions, as well as getting the most and 
best out of the technical and practical 
men of his organization. 

Of all the many arts which go to 
make up the art of leather making by 
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INDUSTRY 


Shoes—Pacemakers of Progress 
By Harold R. Quimby 


The complete development 
of shoes and their manufacture 
from 2000 B.C. to 1946 A.D. 
A liberal education to anyone 
in the shoe industry. 


$6.00 


Bank Loans to 
Shoe Manufacturers 


By E. Morton Jennings 


Leather, shoe men, students, 
and bankers engaged in loaning 
money to shoe manufacturers, 
should have this book. It con- 
tains a vast amount of sound 
financial information on mar- 
kets, futures, contracts, labor, 
shoe machinery and distribu- 


tion. 
$6.00 


Tanning Processes 
By August C. Orthmann 


This book belongs in every 
leather man’s library. It contains 
usable, essential, every-day 
leather making procedures 
written by a nationally recog- 
nized authority on the chemistry 
and process of tanning. 


$12.50 


Podometrics 
By William A. Rossi 


The most hotly discussed book 
in the shoe industry. It covers 
the vital subject of foot mea- 
surements and foot types as 
they relate to shoes and lasts. 
It is “packed full" of original 
ideas on tomorrow's approaches 
to last making. 


$2.50 


All published by 
THE RUMPF PUBLISHING CO. 


300 West Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 











far the most important is the art of 
selecting and managing the most efli- 
cient men at each stage of the various 
tanning and finishing operations. 


In the early days of scientific 
tannery management, the most seri- 
ous difficulties seemed to center about 
the relations between management 
and labor. However, in those 
tanneries where scientific manage- 
ment obtained a good foothold there 
has been an absence of controversy 
and inharmony. From a purely psy- 
chological standpoint, scientific tan- 
nery management must take into con- 
sideration the art of creative leader- 
ship. 

it should now be quite clear that 
at the moment of directive effort, the 
manager must be a sympathetic and 
understanding human being. If he 
can show himself to be a regular fel- 
low, there is an opportunity to use 
his psychology and add a cubit to his 
stature. Above all, managers should 
be themselves, be natural, spontane- 
ous and sincere. Patience and diplo- 
macy are demanded, in every case. 
where the introduction of new ways 
of doing things is desired. Efficiency 
in a tannery is absolutely impossible 
if the working force is dissatisfied 
with its pay or environment. Efii- 
ciency demands. intelligent and con- 
tented workers, whether manual or 
intellectual. Efficiency requires effi- 
cient processes. Such processes 
which can be resolved into a sequence 
of unit operations. The efficiency 
with which each unit operation is 
carried out determines the efficiency 
of the leather making process as a 
whole. 

Economics piavs a very important 
part in a scientifically managed tan- 
nery. The cost of things must always 
be uppermost in the consciousness of 
the tannery manager. The primary 
objective of any industrial art should 
be the delivery of the best product at 
the lowest cost to the consumer: 

“For which of you intending 
to build a tower, sitteth not 
down first, and counteth the 
cost.”—Luke 14 : 28. 

One of the axioms of the chemical 
engineer has always been: “Make ail 
your mistakes on a small scale and 
your profits on a large scale.” This 
is where the pilot plant or experi- 
mental tannery will prove its value. 
The work of the chemical engineer is 
concerned primarily with the design, 
construction and operation of equip- 
ment and plants in which unit opera- 
tions and unit processes are applied. 





Considered as a whole, the art of 
leather making involves: 

1. Unit processes: chemical 
changes. 

2. Unit operations: physical 
changes. 

3. Economics: costs. 

4. Energy and power—man- 
ual, mechanical, chemical, 
and electrical. 

Obviously, these unit processes and 
unit operations may be considered a: 
the units or blocks into which one 
may break down the art of leather 
making or, in fact, any of the various 
industrial arts in which chemistry 
plays an important part, 

Now, in regard to the chemist’s 
ylace in the tannery: many of us have 
heard the uncomplimentary remark. 
“He is nothing but a chemist.” Of 
course, what is inferred is that he is 
a chemist, to the exclusion of other 
fields of endeavor. The chemist, in 
order to be of the greatest value. both 
to himself and his employer, should 
have personal contacts with those in 
charge of the tannery operations. In 
no other way can he learn the art 
and problems of leather making. He 
should be eager to assist in applying 
new knowledge, instigating new de- 
velopments, and, in straightening out 
the difficulties which arise in connec- 
tion with old processes. This often 
requires overalls, rubber boots, per- 
spiration, lack of sleep, and some- 
times with little or no thanks. A well 
educated chemist, preferably — in 
chemical engineering, will soon find 
that almost anything he has learned 
anywhere will be of use to him some- 
time and somewhere in a‘ tannery. 

The chemist who is content with 
being “nothing but a chemist” very 
often excludes himself from the 
tannery and thereby misses the op- 
portunity of contributing to the art 
of tanning new and untried processes. 
The goal of the chemist should be to 
become a competent tanner and pro- 
ficient in the important operations 
and processes which are involved in 
the art of leather making. 

The art of leather making involves 
the coordination and control of man- 
ual dexterity, mechanical operations, 
chemical processes, the economical 
purchase and use of raw materials, 
and, above all, the art which involves 
the scientific and sympathetic man- 
agement of men. 
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Hidden California Seam 
Figure 1 presents the finished shoe 
used with the hidden seam. Figure 2 
shows how the upper and lining or 
insole and wrapper are united, pretty 
much the same as any California. 
One feature that makes this process 
different lies in the assembly of 
upper, sock lining, and wrapper in 
one operation. This indicates that 
the wrapper must be attached simul- 
taneously with the sock lining, no 
doubt by using a special folder. 




















FIG. 4 

Figure 3 introduces this assembly 
fitted with a last; and it is the inser- 
tion of this last that suggests the real 
merit of this construction. For ex- 
ample, the insertion of the last causes 
the sides of the upper to so spread 
as to force the seam assembly under 
the last or under the foot in function 
of wear. 

The reason for this seam placing 
is that no undue strain can be placed 
on it. 


This placing of the seam, this 
transferring of the seam strain to the 
weight of the foot and to the side 
wall construction, and this simplicity 
of construction, may open up new 
doors in shoemaking. Here may be 
a new approach to genuine Goodyear 
Welt construction. Save for the fact 
that this shoe is made off the last, 
the use of the wrapper as a welt is 
challenging. 

Inventor: R. Caltabiano, Flushing, 
N. Y. Pat. No, 2,492,782. 


Collapsible Slipper 

Chief features of this slipper, as 
illustrated in Figure 1, are in the use 
of color combinations, a folding vir- 
tue, and an invisible seam makeup. 

This slipper is made in three sep- 
arate parts: the toe, the sole, and 
quarter comprising insole and strap 
parts. These are stitched into one 
unit by making the slipper inside out, 
so that the folded seams neither chafe 
the foot when the shoe is turned, nor 





PIG. 2 


do the seams show other than a neat 
line where the parts are joined. The 
sole is made of fairly firm material. 
as firm as one likes. The strap fea- 
ture illustrated is really unique in 
combining grace and stability to the 
foot. 

Figure 2 illustrates the slipper 
completely folded and ready for trav- 
eling. This is quite simple. The 
individual merely folds the straps 
and bends this quarter unit over the 
toe, after which the shoe is ready for 
packing. 


Inventor: L. Miller, New York 
City. Pat. No. 2,490,916. 


Making Safety 
Box Toe Shoes 

Figure 1 introduces the kind of 
steel box toe possible to this new 
construction. This is obviously as 
strong a box toe as one could ask for. 
No welding here but one solid unit 
with a cutout in the bottom to pro- 
vide for lightness and for inserting 
tacks or nails, if necessary, in the 
process of shoemaking. 





Figure 2 brings in the key to this 
unique construction. The insole at 
the toe end has been split, no doubt 
by using an Empire Splitter or some 
similar machine such as is used in 
splitting the heel section of an out- 
sole for wood heel breast covers. 
This splitting on this insole has to 
be done before the insole is fitted, 
of course. The fitting of the insole 
is conventional and needs no further 
comment other than that practically 
any insole construction may be em- 
ployed. probably confined to Good- 
vear Welts. 

As soon as this insole is tacked 
onto the last and the shee pulled and 
made ready for toe lasting. the opera- 
tion departs from regular procedure, 
as shown in Figure 3. 

Only the lining is lasted in, and 
this only over the inside part of the 
lower split of the insole. Next, the 
box toe is placed over the lining. 

It is here that the top half of the 
insole is laid down with cement or 
tacks in readiness to have the leather 
of the upper lasted to the insole rib, 
as indicated in Figure 4. 

Inventor: H. G. McMurray, Wake- 
field, Mass. Pat. No. 2,428,938. 
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and remodeled by our special patented 
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Report on Pratt 
(Continued from Page 12) 


which are unavoidable for any 
school of this kind. Obviously, the 
size of the deficit will depend on the 
number of students, and on the edu- 
cational facilities offered. 

“At this time, we have no reason 
to assume that we shall not have a 
full class next year, in spite of the 
more severe entrance requirements. 
Including the expense for an addi- 
tional instructor, it is estimated that 
the deficit for the school year 
1950/51 will be slightly less than 
$20,000. 

“Let each interested firm contribute 
either $100, $200, or $300 payable 
now by check made out to Pratt In- 
stitute. The amount chosen should 
depend on the size of the firm and 
the degree of interest in the school. 
We believe that the lowest amount is 
small enough that nobody interested 
in the project will refuse a contribu- 
tion on the grounds that it is a finan- 
cial burden, and the highest amount 
is still small enough so that no one 
firm will contribute an unduly large 
portion of the total. 

“We are confident that we shall 
collect considerably more than the 
amount required to meet the deficit 
for the coming year. The excess will 
be held over and when the deficit for 
the succeeding year can be deter- 
mined, this excess will be applied 
against it and, if necessary, the spon- 
sors will then be invited to contribute 
whatever fraction of their original 
donation is required to meet the fol- 
lowing year’s deficit. It is under- 
stood, however, that no further ob- 
ligation is incurred by making the 
first contribution; any sponsor is free 
to drop out at any time. 

“This plan is simple and, we be- 
lieve, fair in that it should tend to 
distribute the expense over a large 
number of firms, yet it is done on an 
entirely voluntary basis, and no 
strings are attached to it.” 


French Tanning School in Lyon 


At this point it may be timely to 
quote Dr. H. G. Turley of the Rohm 
& Haas Company. Last year, Dr. 
Turley attended the meetings of the 
Congress of the International Union 
of Leather Chemists Societies in 
Paris. When he returned, he wrote 
and published several articles on the 
French Tanning School at Lyon, 
France. You may have read them in 
the trade papers. A few excerpts of 
his articles follow: 

“They told me of their plans to 





found a new French Tanning School 
and that the building was about com- 
plete. This was fairly close to the 
old tanning school in the university. 
1 must say I was amazed at the ex- 
tent of this undertaking. The build- 
ings occupied an area of about 900 
ft. by 100 ft. of reinforced concrete 
constructions with a deep basement 
and two floors. 

“T asked Dr. Gastellu what was be- 
hind the project. He stated that they 
wish to revive tanning technology in 
France and make Lyon the outstand- 
ing center. So far, 200 million francs 
have been spent on the construction of 
this new French Tanning School 
which is expected to be opened in 
1950. 

“We certainly have nothing in the 
United States that remotely ap- 
proaches the extent of this new tan- 
ning school in France. 

“This association conceived the 
idea in 1943 of erecting new build- 
ings; to that end a subscription was 
opened among the French tanners 
and they quickly collected the neces- 
sary money to start this work. Since 
1948, the subscription has been re- 
placed by a tax on the purchase of 
the skins by the tanners, it is collected 
by the Syndicat General of Leather 
and Skins of France. This tax is 
also contributed to by the industry on 
a voluntary basis. 

“The French tanning school re- 
ceives a maximum of 22 students a 
year; the length of study is three 
years so that the student body of the 
school is 66 pupils.” 


The Answer? 


We don’t have to put a tax on the 
purchase of skins. We don’t have to 
be embarrassed by the accomplish- 
ments of the Frenchmen—of Leeds’ 
University or the other English col- 
leges — of the Belgians — or of the 
Swedes. All you have to do is pick 
up your checkbook right now. Make 
your check payable to Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn 5, New York, and mail it to 
Rolf Quarck, Chairman. Do your 
part—so the Advisory Committee and 
the school faculty can do theirs—and 
then we will need no apologies for 
our American Schools. 


Pratt Institute 
Advisory Committee 
Kenneth E. Bell, Vice President, 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Company; 
Richard Bernheim, President, R. Neu- 
mann & Company; Ralph E. Colby, 
Sales Manager, Leather Div., Geigy 
Company; Dr. Tod G. Dixon, Chair- 


(Concluded on Page 32) 
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Buster Brown Shoe G810. 
6-eyelet moccasin toe oxford 
of Mocha Velka, sizes 84 to 12 
and 12% to 3. 


ea THE BROWN SHOE COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


VELKA 


The Brown Shoe Company finds mellow 
Colonial Velka ideal for their famous Buster 


Brown Shoes. This well worked out leather is 
economical for volume production. It is strong, i 
soft and supple, and has the quality and wear 
that a well known name demands. We'll be 8 
glad to send you samples of this fine Colonial 
leather in white and authentic colors. Q  *trade Mork 


COLONIAL TANNING COMPANY, Inme., Boston II, Massachusetts 
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X-Ray Machines 
Banned In Washington 

Use of X-Ray machines in fitting 
shoes has been banned permanently 
in Washington, D. C. Dr. Daniel L. 
Seckinger, District health officer, or- 
dered all machines removed from 
retail stores. 

Seckinger said that tests had 
proved the machines harmful both 
to operators and customers. He 
added that the machines, which re- 
quired scientific control to prevent 
excessive radiation, were “more of a 
fad than anything else,” offering no 
particular advantage in fitting shoes. 


NESLA Urges Use 
Of 10 Sales Methods 


Shoe manufacturers seeking a 
fairly constant flow of business must 
first of all spend money to improve 
and maintain their sales marketing 
programs. This is the advice of the 
New England Shoe and Leather Assn. 
in a special bulletin to members. 

The following 10 tested sales con- 


siderations were emphasized as vital 
to any sales program: 
1. Alertness to know when busi- 
ness is available. 
Competent, aggressive _ per- 
sonal selling. 
3. Knowing the customer as an 
individual. 
4. Coordinated advertising. 
5. Sound customer relationships. 
6. Judging credit rating of cus- 
tomers. 
7. Correct pricing. 
8. Style, quality and uniformity 
of product. 
9. Fast and efficient customer 
service. 
10. Financial assistance (credit 
terms, etc.) for customers. 


NHA To Award Gold 
Medal For Achievement 


Annual award of an Outstanding 
Achievement Medal to the person or 
persons who have done the most for 
the hide and leather industry has 
been announced by the National Hide 
Assn. The medal will be awarded 
each year at the NHA’s annual meet- 
ing, with the first to be presented at 
the Association’s Sixth Annual Meet- 
ing scheduled for Boston’s Hotel 
Statler on May 22. 

Tanners, renderers, packers and 


bo 





other members of allied fields as well 
as hide dealers will be eligible for the 
award, according to John K. Min- 
noch, NHA executive director. Mem- 
bers of the board of directors of the 
Association are presently surveying 
the hide and leather industry to select 
the recipient of the initial medal. 


French Shoe Team 
Ends U.S. Visit April 5 


The 18 representatives of the 
French footwear industry, now 
studying U. S. shoe manufacturing 
techniques under ECA sponsorship, 
are scheduled to complete their tour 
of U. S. factories by April 5, the 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion has announced. 

The team is making the study un- 
der an ECA technical assistance proj- 
ect designed to help raise produc- 
tivity and reduce costs in the French 
footwear manufacturing industry. 

After an initial two weeks in the 
Boston area, the 18 representatives 
met with trade association officials in 
New York and visited plants in Endi- 
cott, N. Y. Two days with Govt. 
officials in Washington were followed 
by visits to the St. Louis area and 
the International Shoe Co. plant in 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

During its final two weeks in the 





There’s 40 years of SKILL and EXPERIENCE 
behind the development of 


A BAND KNIFE CHEEKING 


Write us for descriptive bulletin 
and complete information. 


TANNING MACHINERY 
We now add fo our 
Complete Line of Tanning 
Machinery in the New 


AND 


HEAD SPLITTING MACHINE 


THE AULSON TANNING MACHINERY CO. 


NINE OAK ST., SALEM, MASS. and WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
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UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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A principal cause of toe discomfort is wrinkled, or 
loose, toe linings .. . this condition can be prevented 
by the use of ‘‘Celastic’’* Box Toes! 

The reason: “Celastic” is a woven fabric impreg- 
nated with a plastic compound that fuses together 
lining, box toe and doubler to form a strong three 
ply unit. 

Technically speaking . . . when the plastic com- 
pound is activated by the solvent, the resulting col- 
loidal solution penetrates the adjoining lining and 
doubler . . . when the solvent evaporates, the plas- 
tic compound hardens, securing itself in the weave 
of the toe lining and doubler... locking them to 


the “Celastic” box toe. This fusion provides a se- 


cure toe lining and a smooth interior. . . assures 


toe comfort for the wear-life of the shoe, 


A year of active wear yet 
toe linings remain smooth, 
secure, wrinkle-free .. . 
with “ CELASTIC” 








BOX TOES 


*“"CELASTIC” is a registered trade-mark of The Celastic Corporation 
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U. S., the team will visit the Flor- 
sheim Shoe Co. plant in Chicago, the 
Nunn Bush Shoe Co. in Milwaukee, 
and will then conclude its stay with 
an inspection of the I. Miller & Sons, 
Inc., plant in Long Island City, N. Y. 
Further talks are scheduled with in- 
dustry leaders in New York City. 
Among the subjects studied are 
American labor-management _rela- 
tions, new manufacturing methods, 
and the production of men’s and 
women’s shoes. 


Dept. Store Shoe Sales 
Hold Level During Jan. 

Sales of women’s shoes in 218 lead- 
ing department stores during Jan. 
were only one percent below the same 
month in 1949 while men’s and boys’ 
shoes and slippers at 191 stores had 
the same ratio of sales values as a 
year ago, the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem reports. 

In its initial report on 1950 shoe 
sales in department stores, the FRS 
found the dollar value of shoes sold 
in Jan. only slightly below values re- 
ported in Jan. 1949. However, sales 
of children’s shoes fell off eight per- 
cent from last year and shoe sales in 
120 basement departments were 
down five percent. 


Stocks of women’s shoes on hand 
at the end of the month were only 
two percent above the corresponding 
period last year but children’s stocks 
rose seven percent. Men’s and boys’ 
stocks were down two percent while 
basement stocks were up one percent. 

Luggage sales at 259 department 
stores dropped off nine percent from 


last year but stocks on hand were 
valued about the same. Handbags 
and small leather goods in 328 stores 
declined three percent for Jan. sales 
but stocks rose five percent. 


Florida 

@ Phelps-Terkel Red House, Pasa- 
dena, recently added a men’s shoe 
department, it is reported. 








Shoe Industry National 
Advertising Down $1 Mill. 


In 1949, the shoe industry spent 
$1,229,000 less on national maga- 
zine advertising than it did in 1948, 
according to a study just tabulated 
by the National Shoe Mfrs. Assn. It 
bought 351 fewer pages of advertis- 
ing in 1949, Total dollar expendi- 
tures for 1949 were $8,446,777 as 





compared with $9,673,611 in the 


record year of 1948. Pages bought 
in 1949 were 1,371 as against 1,722 
in 1948, 

Following is a tabulation of ad- 
vertising expenditures in national 
magazines made for branded mer- 
chandise by manufacturers of shoes 
and allied products during 1949 
(these figures do not include trade 
paper, direct mail, newspaper, radio 
or other forms of advertising) : 





Expenditure SHOES Rub. Comp. 
Classification Men Wom. Chil. Fam. M&W Ftw. Soles W&R* Others 
Under $1,000 ............. 7 13 8 3 3 3 1 17 4 
SUOOOS O00) <5 6cs0cs 008s 17 41 14 3 5 6 3 11 1 
5,000-10,000 ..........-- 11 28 6 2 1 2 a 3 BS 
10,000-20,000 ............20 27 6 4 = 4 o 
20,000-30,000 ............ 8 19 1 2 4 1 1 = 
30,000-40,000 ............ 3 9 2 1 2 = = a, 
40,000-50,000 ............ 4 9 1 2 aS 1 = 
50,000-75,000 ..........-. 3 6 1 z 2 1 = 
75,000-100,000 .........-. 5 =~ = = 1 1 = ie 
100,000-150,000 ........... 3 4 a = a 1 = = 
150,000-200,000 .....-.-.-. 1 3 _ ee = = — ae = 
200,000-250,000 ...... 02, 2 = 3 = = a 1 a = 
83 157 41 11 9 25 9 36 5 


* Wholesalers and retailers 








CARLEY DRUM 





—— MOUNTED ON IRON FRAME —— 


"CARLEY TANNING MACHINERY SINCE 1889" 


CARLEY DRUMS 
FOR EVERY 
PURPOSE 


WRITE US 
FOR PRICES 
ON ALL 
TANNERY 
EQUIPMENT 





THIS DRUM CAN BE 
FURNISHED WITH 
RING GEAR (as shown), 
FLAT BELT OR "V" 
BELT TYPE DRIVE, TO 
MEET YOUR REQUIRE- 
MENTS. 





OLEAN 


NEW YORK 
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A John Pfingsten, well-known 
throughout the tanning industry, 
celebrated his 82nd birthday on 
March 11 as well as his 65th year 
as a tanner. Close to 150 friends 
and associates attended a dinner- 
dance held in Milwaukee in _ his 
honor. Pfingsten and his wife are 
now manufacturing rub-proof shoe 
polishes under the firm name of 
“Old Tanner Shoe Dressing.” 


A Moe Rosner, New York City repre- 
sentative for Garden State Tanning, 
Inc., has announced that he is also 
representing the Schwab Latex Co., 
New York City manufacturers and 
distributors of Air-foam rubber for 
the shoe and slipper trade. 


A Ray Martin, veteran designer and 
cutting room foreman, has joined 
Harlyn Footwear, Inec., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. The firm, which manufactures 
women’s California processed foot- 
wear, reportedly is doing capacity 
business. 


A Leo Kleiner, Jack Weiner and Leo 
Stiefel are the principals of the 
newly-formed Play-rite Shoe Mfg. 
Corp., 47 Walker St., New York City. 
They are making children’s slippers 
and playshoes. 


A Abe Citron and Robert Harper 
have founded the Allied Coated 
Fabrics Corp. in New York City. The 
firm will offer synthetic leathers to 
the luggage and personal leather 
goods trade and will also make syn- 
thetics of all sorts for packaging and 
other industrial uses. 


A Louis W. Gordon, Jr., has been 
named sales representative in the 
West Coast territory for Cosmos 
Shoe Co., Inec., New York City. 
Gordon was formerly associated with 
his father, L. W. Gordon, vice presi- 
dent of Winston Shoe Co. He will 
make his headquarters in Los 
Angeles. 


A The item in these columns naming 
George L. Abbott, president of War- 
ren Belting Co., Inc., Worcester, 
Mass. leather belting manufacturer, 
as new president of the Worcester 
Chamber of Commerce, was incorrect. 
Mr. Abbott was elected vice presi- 
dent. 


A Leo Resnick, fitting room foreman, 
is now with Dianafix Corp., New York 
City manufacturer of women’s fine 
California casuals under the trade 
name “‘Baranee.” 


A George H. Meyer was elected presi- 
dent of Liberty Dressing Co., Inc., 
glove leather tanners in Gloversville, 
N. Y., at a recent meeting of stock- 
holders. He succeeds the late Frank 
A. Petten, former president and 
treasurer, who died last Oct.. John F. 
Ruff was elected vice president and 
secretary and Arthur J. Williams was 
named treasurer. 
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A Ellsworth Smith and U. L. DuBois, 
secretary and general merchandise 
manager respectively of the H. C. 
Godman Shoe Co., Columbus, O., 
have been named vice presidents. 
L. E. Hills, general manager of the 
Air-O-Magic men’s shoe division in 
Marion, Ind., has been named to the 
board of directors. Marvin J. Kuhn 
has been appointed general produc- 
tion manager of all company opera- 
tions. 

A Arthur Finkle, superintendent of 
Kesslen Shoe Co., Kennebunk, Me., 
has been reappointed by Massachu- 
setts Governor Paul A. Dever as 
trustee of the Lynn, Mass., Inde- 
pendent and Industrial Shoemaking 
School. Finkle is well-known in the 
trade, having served as superinten- 
dent with many shoe manufacturers 
in New England. 


A Edwin B. Coltin, treasurer of Hart- 
nett Tanning Co., Ayer, Mass., was 
a featured speaker at the banquet 
of the New England Council of 
Profit-Sharing Industries held March 
23 at the Sheraton-Biltmore Hotel, 
Providence, R. I. 


A H. F. Slack has been named sales 
representative in Kansas, Illinois, and 
Indiana for Bostonians produced by 
Commonwealth Shoe & Leather Co. 
Slack was most recently St. Louis 
and Illinois salesman for the Statler 
Division of General Shoe Corp. 


A Murray Friedman has been named 
a New York sales representative for 
Bates Shoe Co., Webster, Mass. He 
will share the territory with Bill 
Shaw. Friedman was formerly with 
Midland Shoe Corp. 


“THE BEST IS CHEAPEST”’ 


(and, in this case, the best was first) 


Polysans*, a series of non-ionic 
fatty oils with many and varied 
characteristics, often eliminate one 
or more tanning operations. Yet the 
finished product is of equal, if not 
superior, quality. 


Originated by us in 1946, Polysans 
introduced the first new principle 
in the fat liquoring of leathers since 
the advent of sulphonated oils. Ever 
since, Polysans have been producing 
better results on ANY skin and with 
ANY tannage when properly chosen 
and used. 


To repeat, “the best is the cheapest.” 
YOU can save money as others have 
done with Polysans, the first and 
the best in their field. Why not start 
doing just that—right away? We can 
help you get going. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


UNTIL YOU’VE TRIED POLYSANS, 
YOU HAVEN’T TRIED THE BEST 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 
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_ LEATHER FILLERS 
H 


Leather 


MIA IRIKIEWS 


Not much change reported this 
week. Sales generally moderate 
with prices somewhat easier. 
Sheep, heavyweight calf leathers 
sell; sides slower. 


Sole Leathers 


Boston tanners report sole leather 
sales continue to lag with prices still 
soft. No relief in sight as tanners are 
almost resigned to situation. Sole 


Sole leather tanners report im- 
proved business especially in find- 
ings. Repair men buying a little in 
advance to have stock in anticipation 
of the Spring season. Average price 
for repair bends remains at 61c. Fac- 
tory leathers selling in some quantity 
but not as much as repair leathers. 
In this case, manufacturers are ap- 
parently buying as they need leather, 
with no advance ordering at all. 56c 
is a good average price quoted on 
factory bends. Tanners report them- 
selves sold up on heads at 22c. Bellies 
selling fairly well at 45c when tan- 
ners have them. 


Sole Leather Offal 


Boston sole leather offal market 
continues only moderately active. 
Tanners report the buying trend is 
definitely toward light leathers, say 
they can sell all they have at good 
prices. Heavy leathers are another 
story. Most tanners report latter 











S 5 if 7 leathers continue to interest buyers 
LINCOLN ee only when they consider prices are 
and hae right. Quality remains of second 
SPANGING AND interest. Light bends remain — 
WACHINR pnt active but there are not many to sell. 
SON Sage . — Bends above 9%-10 irons slow. Fol- 
INC. TAHNERS SUGAR lowing prices show where most bends 
- ANO LINE sales are made: 
° Light Bends: 64-66c 
COUDERSPORT COLLOIDAL CLAYS Medium Bends: 52-57c¢ 
PENNSYLVANIA CHEMICALS Heavy Bends: 50-53¢ 
THIS 
KIND OF LEATHER WEEK 
CALF (Men's HM) ....... 93-1.09 
iHnill CALF (Women's) ........ 80-1.02 
‘ CALFSUEDE........... 1.10-1.20 
SPRUFE EXTRACT KID (Black Glazed) ...... 70-1.00 
HHT KID SUEDE 70-88 
: PATENT (Extreme)... ..... 48-56 
& 
POWDERED SUPER SPRUCE | SHEEP (Russet Linings)... 18-23 
iil} KIPS (Corrected) . 57-61 


© LACTANX 
HHI 


ROBESON 


PROCESS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES 
500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


OPERATING PLANT AT 
Erie, Pa. 


EXTREMES (Corrected) ... 45-53 
WORK ELK (Corrected)... 44-54 


SOLE (Light Bends)... 64-66 
BELLIES NS, .. 40-44 
SHOULDERS (Dble. Rgh.).. 64-68 
SPLITS (Lt. Suede) ...... 36-41 
SPLITS (Finished Linings) _. 20-23 
SPLITS (Gussets)........ _ 17-20 
WELTING (!/, x '/g) ..... 9 


LIGHT NATIVE COWS |. 24!/p-26 


LEATHER: ITS PRICE AND TREND 


MONTH YEAR 1949 
AGO AGO HIGH 
90-1.06 95-1.10 95-1.15 
85-1.06 85-1.05 90-1.10 

1.10-1.20  1.05-1.25 —1.05-1.30 

70-1.00 55-80 70-1.00 
70-88 50-75 70-90 
48-56 48-56 56-66 
18-23 18-20 19-23 
57-61 50-55 57-61 
45-53 45-51 48-53 
44.54 44-48 52-56 
64-66 58-61 68-72 
42-44 32-35 44.48 
64-68 50-55 64-72 
36-41 38-44 39-44 
20-23 21-23 22-24 
17-20 18-19 19-20 
9 8 "o-10 

23-24'/p  231/-24 29/5 


All prices quoted are the range on best selection of standard tannages 


using quality rawstock. 














Advertise 
Your Products 
in 
LEATHER and SHOES 











Genuine Alligator Leathers 


All colors and sizes in fine quality 
Uerida Tanning and Sponge Co., Inc. 
Tarpon Springs, Wa. 


Importers of Mediterranean Wool Sponges 
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move slowly at 1-2c less than week or 
10 days ago. Cow bellies find in- 
terest up to 44c but good steers bring 
40-42c now. Light single shoulders 
with heads on fairly active at 46-51c 
but heavies are slow. Light heads 
active up to 25c, heavy slow. Fore 
and hind shanks easier in price, sales 
only fair. 
Bellies: Steers: 40-42c; Cows: 
40-44c 
Single shoulders, heads on: Light, 
46-51c; Heavy, 40-438c 
Double rough shoulders: 64-68c 
Heads: 21-25c 
Fore shanks: 30-34c 
Hind shanks 33-36c 


Calf Leathers 


One of most active Boston mar- 
kets. Buying emphasis continues of 
heavy leathers with men's weights in 
strong demand at firm prices. Even 
the lighter end of men’s weights 
wanted for women’s unlined shoes. 
Price advances of 1-3c made last 
week stiil hold. Smooth heavyweight 
calf now brings up to $1.09 with best 
sales made at 90c and up. Women’s 
weights considerably slower as inter- 
est falls. Prices down as much as 4¢ 
from recent levels. Suede prices 
nominal with season yet to begin. 

Men’s weights: B 93-1.09; C 88- 
1.03; D 78-97; X 73-87; XX 69c. 

Women’s weights: B 89-1.02; C 83- 
93; D 76-88; X 66-82; XX 51-66c. 

Suede: 1.10-1.20; 1.03-1.10; 90- 
93ce. 

Kid Leathers 

Kid leather tanners in Philadelphia 
report fairly good business although 
they feel that full results of the Show 
haven’t begun to be felt yet. Suede 
selling well in black and tanners just 
finishing up white. There is talk of 
browns and blues. Some tanners, 
although exhibiting colors at the 
show, are reported far from full color 
production. 

Suede sold well in the upper brack- 
ets of prices which remain as quoted 
last week. Glazed did particularly 
well in black this past week. Noth- 
ing much in brown or colors. Sales 
made at the entire price range, with 
a good business in the higher priced 
skins. Glazed prices remain the same 
as they have been the past few weeks. 

Linings reported as doing fairly 
well. However, some tanners who 
had always done some business in 
linings, did not feel that they made 
enough on it to make it worth their 
while, and have stopped taking or- 
ders for this type of leather. Prices 
unchanged. Slipper leather good in 
skins that go to cowboy boot manu- 
facturers, and is starting to pick up 
for the Easter trade in skins that 
sell to slipper manufacturers. Good 
business is anticipated this Spring. 
Prices are 30c to 68c. 

Satin mats still going in the higher- 
priced skins to permanent accounts, 
with no new business developing. 
Nothing reported in crushed. The 
rawskin market is ‘as bad as ever” 
with no indication of a change for the 
better. 

Suede: 35c-93c 

Linings: 26c-60c 

Slipper: 30c-63c 

Glazed: 30c-$1.05; $1.10 

Satins: 50c-$1.10 

Crushed: 35c-65c 
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“The Rotary Way" combines the use of 
“Rotary” full and semi-coated French 
Cord Binding with the "Rotary" French 
Cerd Turning machine. Our exclusive 
coatings, when used with our equipment 
are guaranteed not to clog machines. 


<: Widé MACHINE CO., INC., LYNN, MASS. 
1408 LOCUST ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 








@ FAST MULLING ~ = 

“@ GREATER RIGIDITY AFTER ?!ULLING Xx 2 a 

@® RAPID FUSING OF LINING AND UPPER 
Ask your supplier for 


-—_¢. SNYDER BUCKRAMS 


Pa Used — No Other Will Satisfy - 


SNYDER BUCKRAM Co. sei pwer ono 

















Little Man Says: 


Sales curves climb and climb when George 
Limon handles your contract tanning be- 
cause Limon gets the best out of splits and 
sheep. In tanning, Limon’s tops. Call him 
today. 


GEO. LIMON TANNING CO., INC. 
Foster St., Peabody, Mass. 


Telephone: Peabody 2602 
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Sheep Leathers 

Another active week in Boston. 
Prices, which have been strong over 
past year, show little indication of 
weakening. New Zealand auction 
prices this week reported slightly 
down but supply is still short. Raw- 
stock squeeze will undoubtedly keep 
finished leather prices firm through- 
out year. Boot lining russets still ac- 
tive at 16-20c; few best selections 
bring up to 23c. Shoe linings do 
well at 19c and down. Russets at 
10c and down widely wanted, hard 
to find. Chrome linings do fairly 
well. Colored vegetable slower. Hat 
sweat and garments quiet. 

Russet linings: 23, 21, 19, 17, 13, 

lle 
Colored vegetable linings: 22, 20, 
18, 16, 14c. 

Hat sweat: 26, 24, 22, 20c 

Chrome linings: 26, 24, 22c 

Garment grains: 26, 24, 22, 20c 

Garment suede: 27, 25, 23, 21c 


Side Leathers 

Not much change in Boston side 
leather market, expected to be among 
most active in fall buying. Shoe 
manufacturers continue to show in- 
terest in lighter weight aniline type 
sides. Emphasis reported on 3-4 oz. 
leather with heavier weights meeting 
resistance. Prices on latter softer, 
sales made after concessions of 1-2c 
on quoted prices. Tanners report 
very light boarded elk wanted; 
heavier dress elk less active. Scotch 
grain sales pick-up somewhat; buy- 
ers show good sampling interest. 

Heavy Aniline Extremes: B 53-56; 

C 51-54; 45-47¢c 


Corrected Kips: B 53-61; C 51-59; 
D 49-57, X 48-50c 

Corrected Extremes: 45-53; 43-49; 
41-47; 38-44c 

Corrected Large: 40-45; 38-42; 36- 


40; 33-37c 
Work Elk: 44-54; 42-46; 40-44; 
38-42¢ 
Splits 


A slow market in Boston to date, 
according to tanners. Sales are 
made at softer prices but volume well 
below tanners’ expectations for this 
time of year. Most tanners look for 
some pick-up as buyers make up their 
minds. Effect of Leather Show not 
yet evident. Paradoxically, there is 
some demand for heavier splits. With 
demand for side leathers now concen- 
trated on lighter leathers, splits tan- 
ners find themselves able to handle 
buyers seeking heavy splits. Finished 
linings fair at 18-23c; gussets move 


at 17-20c. Blue splits only fair; 
pickled moderate. Suede still out of 
season. 


Light suede: 36-41; 34-39; 32-36c 

Heavy suede: 43-46; 41-43; 38-40c 

Retan sole: 40, 38, 35, 33, 30c 

Finished linings: 18-20; 20-22; 22- 
23c 


Gussets: 17-20c 

Blue splits: Heavy, 14-15c; Light, 
123-132c 

Pickled: Heavy, 
12-124¢ 


Belting Leathers 

Belting leather tanners report their 
business “on the slow side.” The 
only real demand is for lights and 
extra lights; and some call for me- 


134-14c; Light, 





diums. Demand for more leather of 
these weights than tanners actually 
have in stock, and while list prices 
remain unchanged on all weights, tan- 
ners can practically dictate their price 
on the popular weights. Double rough 
shoulders still fairly steady, with an 
average price quoted at 71lc. Welting 
and waist belting manufacturers are 
doing the buying. 

Curriers report good business in 
light and extra light weights, particu- 
larly, although there seemed to be an 
overall pick-up in sales. Prices quoted 
by all curriers are at the top level 
of the ranges quoted for the past 
several weeks. Those who had the 
lowest prices have changed their 
lists so frequently in the past week 
that they find it difficult to give an 
exact price for any item. Instead of 
the variation that in some instances 
was as great as 7c, all lists are just 
about the same. 

AVERAGE BELTING PRICES 





No. 1 Ex. heavy ..... ‘ 6c 
ioe SS eee ome crn Tr mm 
NO: 2 UE. BOAVY oc ccicscss iewee, 
ee errr rc rime 
Pe ED sv caenscrcsnassaacrenecne Ce 
Pa ab ERR cases cre wislerocd sors «6 cigcain-cerniese 90c 
RANGE OF CURRIED PRICES 
Curried Belting Best Selec. 2nd 3rd 
Bend Butts ....1.19-1.33 1.15-1.30 1.09-1.15 
Centers 12” ....1.48-1.64 1.42-1.60 1.20-1.31 
Centers 24” ....1.44-1.62 1.38-1.58 1.24-1.30 
* Centers 28”-30” .1.44-1.57 1.38-1.54 1.24-1.30 
Wide Sides ..... 1.09-1.30 1.05-1.26 -98-1.08 
Narrow Sides . ..1.02-1.13 -98-1.09 .93-1.04 
(Premiums to be added: X-light plus 12-13c; 
light plus 5-13c; X-heavy plus 8-10c.) 


Glove Leathers 

Heavy leathers for men’s gloves 
selling much better than ladies’ lines. 
In fact, ladeis’ glove business is very 





ESTABLISHED 1887 
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DERMABATE COMPOUNDS 
LIQUID EXTRACTS 


e 
HEMLOCK . OAK . MANGROVE 
STAINLESS SUMAC - ORDINARY SUMAC 
QUEBRACHO . RAPID TAN “G” 


SPECIAL DIPPING EXTRACTS 


SEzS 


AMERICAN EXTRACT CO. 


Manufacturers of the Largest Variety of Vegetable Tanning Extracts 


PORT ALLEGANY, PA. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
McArthur Chemical Co., Ltd., 20 St. Paut St., West, Montreal; 
73 King St., West, Toronto 
Roy Wilson, Dickson Ltd., 7-8 Railway Approach, London, S.E.| 
Getz Bros. & Company, San Francisco, Calif.; New York City 











If YOU ARE 
EXPORTERS of 
MACHINERY or 
SUPPLIES for the 
LEATHER or SHOE 
INDUSTRIES 

WILLING to go into the 


N. Y. Office: OVERSEAS PUBLISHE 
66 Beaver St., New York, N. Y- 













Please address: 
“CALZADO Y TENERIA” 


Apartado 7103 
Mexico, D. F. - MEXICO. 


Ay, 
Y 






LA 
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slow with not much improvement ex- 
pected before the middle of May. 

Men’s grey suedes are in good de- 
mand with the top grades bringing 42c. 
Most of the business however is done 
on a Table Run basis at 34c high 
color suedes for men’s gloves coming 
into favor. Prices are generally the 
same as for the greys. Lines will 
feature about seven colors including 
navy, dark green and maroon. 

Mocha tanners are again soaking 
Blackheads for Freizing. Mocha 
leather will be available in limited 
quantities for the Fall trade after 
being “off the market” for the past 
six months, 


Bag, Case and Strap 
Another slow-up in demand for 
bag, case and strap leathers this week. 
Last week the thinner demand was 
generally attributed to the near sea- 
sonal end, but this week it is pri- 
marily ’-because buyers are holding 
off purchases in anticipation of lower 
leather prices. This was pointed out 
by tanners who say leather prices 
may ease based on recent weaknesses 
displayed in hide prices. Tanners still 
maintaining unchanged and steady 
list prices, but hint prices may 
undergo slight reductions if raw ma- 
terials continue to slump in price. 


2 ounce case 44, 41, 38c 
2% ounce case 47, 44, 41c 
3% ounce strap 55, 52, 49c 
4 ounce strap 58, 55, 52c 
5 ounce strap 62, 59, 56c 


Garment Leathers 

Suede leather tanners report good 
business during past week. One local 
tanner has advanced ideas 1c on book- 
ing for future delivery based on cur- 
rent raw stock levels. Up to 28c is 
now being asked for top grades of 
suede garment leather, while 27c 
still being obtained on current pro- 
duction. 

In the smooth grain garment leath- 
ers, situation is still a slow moving 
market, with much price resistance 
at the current quotations of 29, 27, 
and 25c for the three standard grades. 
Tanners experienced some good news 
when monthly New Zealand sale 
brought prices 30c lower than last 
month. Some felt it didn’t mean 
much since last month’s sales scored 
advances of 60c, depending upon lo- 
cation. Spring business for grain 
garment leathers nearly a complete 
flop, while it is too early for any 
indication what may take for the 
coming Fall business. 

Suede garment 27-28, 26, 25c 

Grain garment 29, 27, 25c 

(High colored grain garment 2c 

more) 

Average horsehide leather 36c 

Very best up to 39-40c 


Work Gloves 

The standard weight of light- 
medium work glove splits continues 
unchanged at 19, 18 and 17c, ac- 
cording to Midwestern tanners. Other 
weights will vary their usual 1c above 
or 1c below. Cow bellies, basis 40 to 
45 average feet per dozen, selling at 
24c, while those averaging 50 to 55 
feet per dozen occasionally bring up 
to 26c. Business in horse shanks 
comparatively slow, with prices gen- 
erally unchanged from a week ago. 
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You can depend on 


QUALITY SINCE 1887 





Since 1887, ATLAS has served the tan- 
ning industry with oils of proven quality 


Each ATLAS product is made to definite 
specifications and is handled from its 











and uniformity. 


Neatsfoot Oils 


Sulphonated Cod Oils 


Sulphonated Neatsfoot 
Oils 


crude form to insure the ATLAS Stand Split Oils 
ard of Quality. Moellons 
and many 


Specialty Products 


® ATLAS 


your 


142 LOCKWOOD ST., NEWARK, N. J. 





REFINERY, Inc. . % Come to ATLAS with 
production problems. 








MANUFACTURERS 








IMPORTERS 


nd 





Wii 





QUEBRACHO 
LiquiD-POWDER 


WATTLE: CHESTNUT-SUMAC 


DYEWOOD 


TANDARD conrin ine 


40 LOCUST STREET e MEDFORD e MASS. 









“SUPERIOR LEATHERS” 


Chrome Retan Sole Leather 
In bends... shoulders... bellies .. . outstanding in its waterproofing 
and long-wearing properties... 
**Katz Chrome” 
The ideal leather for shoe ... glove ... and garment purposes. 


Chrome Retan Upper Leather 


water resisting ... easily worked. 


A quality shoe leather... 


Also cow and horse sides 


SUPERIOR TANNING CO. 
1254 West Division Street, Chicago 
AGENTS 
ey ae Pe ee 
- 210 South St. 

100 Gold St. 


Chicago, E. Block 
Boston, Slattery Bros ae 
New York, Simon Tannenbaun 
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Why Buy Imperfect Plates 


STANDARD GUARANTEES THE MOST PERFECT PLATES 
MADE, VARYING NOT MORE THAN | THOUSANDTH 
OF AN INCH ON BOTH SIDES, AT PRICES NO HIGHER 
THAN IMPERFECT PLATES. 


Stanparo Empossine Prate Mec. Co. 


Since 1888 
Manufacturers of 


SOLID STEEL ENGRAVED PLATES 
ELECTROTYPE EMBOSSING P! ATES 
SMOOTH PLATES 
ALL SUPPLIES FOR BUILDING BEDS 


129-131 PULASKI STREET NEWARK 5, N. J. 














CHAPEL ST. & LISTER AVE., NEWARK, NN. J. 





Leather Finishes 


Quality leather finish is one of the prime ingredients that 
contributes to the art of making fine leather. 


Many years of experience together with uniformly high stan- 
dards of production have helped to give HYDRODITE its respected 
position in the leather industry. 


The producers of HYDRODITE invite you to make use of their 
researc!. laboratory and technical staff. 


BRANCHES: Drexel oe Philadelphia; 


Union, N. J.; Salem, Mass. 


A J. & J. O. PILAR 
Leather Finish Specialists 




















RIVER PLATE 


IMPORT and EXPORT CORPORATION 
405 LEXINGTON AVE., CHRYSLER BLDG., NEW YORK 
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Horse Shanks, 40-45 avg. ft. per 


doz. 21c 

Horse Shanks, 50-55 avg. ft. per 
doz. 25c 

Cow — 40-45 avg. ft. per 
doz. 24c 

Cow Bellies, 50-55 avg. ft. per 
doz. 26c 

ee ae, per pent: 
No. 50c 
No. are 40c 
No. 3’s 25-30c 

Light-Medium Glove Splits 19, 18, 
17¢ 


UPA NINUINCE 





Materials 


No change in quotations on Raw 
Tanning Materials this week as buy- 
ing interest was steady. Tanning Ex- 
tracts prices were firm and the mar- 
ket was moderately active. 





Raw Tanning Materials 


Divi Divi, shipment, bags .... . $70.00 
Wattle bark, ton . “$65. 00 ‘for “Fair 
Average’ and ‘$62. 50 for ‘‘Merchantable’’ 
Sumac, 28% leaf ..... - ooo $12.00 
30% leaf .... . . $75.00 
Myrobalans, J. 1s, $52. 00- ‘$! 53. 00 
(Crushed $75.00) J. 2s .... ... $48.75 
Valonia Cups, 30-32% guaranteed ee 
WENT IE ss cise ac. 60's s kes ean ep ade $7 8.00 
Mangrove Bark, So. Am. .... .$63.00-$64.00 


Tanning Extracts 
Chestnut Extract, Liquid (basis 
25% tannin), f.o.b. plant 


SE | GRR RS: Wee AE Se rarer tre eer 3.70 
DNS SE nee cneriomecr rs 4.38 
8 are er ce or 4.65 


Chestnut Extract, Powdered (basis 
60% tannin), f.o.b. plant 


OSS CRA RE reer ire nar 9.60 

meen, GOs <<. gi aiwise%s ecvee- 0: ee 

Bags, less than 100 ‘pounds ear o5.a 6, a 
= = Borneo, 55% tannin, 

PPT Ter errr er Ter 07 
Gambier" Extract, 25% tannin, 
Lua a nance tals e Garek Sais 09% .12 
Hemlock extract, _ ae tk. cars, 

f.o.b. wks. ... ae «.. 0525 

Bbls., c.1. suse se 
Oak bark extract, "25% “tannin, Yb. 

MNES, ARSE: CUBS 6:00-0:06 sivsicieee.csinie's 06% 
Quebracho extract 

Solid, ord., basis 63% tannin, c.l. 

OE ERS er ena 8 5/16 
Solid, clar., basis 64% tannin, c.l. .09 
Liquid, basis 35% tannin, bbls. .... .08 
Ground extract ....cccccccccccccves 16% 

Powdered super spruce, bags, c.l. 

MAE BO accvedcscissctavasensness 05% 
Spruce extract, tks. f.o.b. works .... .01% 
Wattle bark, extract, solid ........... 06% 
Tanners’ Oils 
Cod oil, Nfld., drums ... Seheueisyare™ aaa 
Castor oil No. 1 C.P. drs. ‘Led. te Ce 
Sulphonated castor oil, 75% .......... «17 
Cod, sulphonated, pure 25% moisture ee 
Cod, sulphonated, 25° added mineral... .10 
Cod, sulphonated, 50% added mineral... .09 


Linseed oil tks., c.l., zone 1 

MMR, NENG. oa a: 0:80:58 0016; 4:04 ware: bei niete 
PUB NREGs GD Meee 565-6 edie one wessieveese 
Dieatercat, 20° Cob. .ccsecewcceees 
Tren erOot, 40° CLT. uci cases 
Neatsfoot, prime, drums ....... 
Meatsfoot, sulphonated, 75% ... 
Olive, denatured, drs., ae ener 
Waterless Moellon ...... 
Moellon. 25% water .... Brest 
Artificial Moellon, 25° moisture 
INOS DEOONOD: 665 sc 6s oie ss cesses % 
Common degras ..... preheater a sat ets 
pS Senora cr arirmrera 
Sulphonated tallow, 75°, See 
Sulphonated tallow, 50% ............. 
BHOMRING COMPOUMG «occ ccccsccces 
RNR NEMR sy asia aie ote a accte sare sai =: who) sya el 
Sulphonated sperm, 25% water ....... 
Petroleum Oils, 200 seconds visc. tks., 

ALO SR Ed ae ertor cir ieearirerammmre: 2. 
Petroleum Oils, 150 seconds visc. tks., 
f 








Petroleum Oils, 100 seconds visc. tks., 
RMI S194 org siareiate earth nelee aelatae Teo 
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HUIDIES and SIKINS 














Trading moderate this week. Big 
packer hides steady. volume fair. 
Calfskins active. Horsehides 
steady. 


Packer Hides 

Trading in big packer marke: this 
week amounted to about 50,000 hides, 
with market getting slow but steady 
start. However, the volume business 
could not uphold the level of steady 
prices, particularly on the vulnerable 
selections of Colorado steers and 
heavy native steers on the River. 
Early week business principally in 
selections of Colorado steers and 
branded cows, heavy cows, and light 
grubbing hides. Branded cows wanted 
at 20%c, and obtained in very small 
amounts, but later sellers held to 212 
for Northern production and would 
not yield for less. Heavy cows wanted 
at 20%c for River production, but 
sellers wanted 21c. Light cows of- 
fered in moderate quantities at %c 
higher, but buyers wanted them for 
less than steady prices on heavier av- 
erages, but would pay steady money 
on lighter averages. 


Small Packer Hides 


Last nominal ideas expressed by 
tanners for 48/50 lb. average hides 
were around 20 to 20%c selected, 
with 20%c felt to be a little high by 
some. Other hides quoted at less 
money, but sellers usually a full cent 
above the best tanners ideas. Lots 
averaging around 54/55 lbs. quoted 
around 19c selected, with 60 lb. av- 
erage hides figured around 17% to 
18c, according to quality. Lighter 
averages figured largely unchanged. 
Some 43/44 lb. average Southwestern 
allweights were quoted 25%4c flat, 
with 40/42 lb. averages quotable up 
to 26%c flat. Midwestern 46/47 lb. 
averages nominally figured around 21 
to 22c selected. Small packer bulls 
holding unchanged at 15 to 15%e¢ 
selected. 


Packer Calfskins 


Packer calfskins active again this 
week, lights selling steady and heavies 
selling at %c higher, for Northern 
production. One packer sold about 
26,000 Northern lights at 61c FOB, 
steady, from such points as Milwau- 
kee, Chicago, St. Paul, Green Bay 
and Eau Claire. Another packer 
moved 2,200 St. Paul heavy skins at 
63%c Cheugo basis, up 4c from pre- 
vious trading. Riverpoint skins were 
quiet. Small packe: calf offered out 
in range of 50 to 55c, but best bids 
are 48c, with many still quoting 45c. 
New York trimmed calfskins quoted 
at $3.75 for 3 to 4’s, $4.25 for 4 to 
5’s, $5.00 for 5 to 7’s, $5.80 for 7 to 
9’s, and $7.75 for 9 to 12’s. 


Packer Kipskins 

Gnly small volume business at 
steady money noted in kipskins with 
another offering still out at 50c, best 
bid being 47c, the price paid for the 
small volume trading this week. Good 
demand for kip, little around. Export 
demand has been renewed for skins 
for Japan, no report of any accept- 
ance of packers offerings. Sellers 
want 50c for kip for export. 

New York trimmed kipskins hold- 
ing unchanged at $8.75 for 12 to 17’s 
and $9.75 for 17’s and up. Small 
packer kipskins quoted at 35c by tan- 
ners, but sellers want at least 40c. 


Country Hides 

Market nominally called 17 to 18¢ 
flat for trimmed 48/50 lb. average 
1’s and 2’s, depending upon quality, 
with the majority of tanners quoting 
17 to 17%c flat. Other hides could 
be figured at reasonable discounts or 
premiums depending upon weights 
and quality, with too little activity 
around to accurately establish the 
market. Glue hides (No. 3’s) called 
around 14 to 14%c, with bulls quot- 
able in the range of 12 to 12'%c, de- 
pending upon the quality. 











ny 














Present Week Ago Month Ago Year Azo 
Native steers ........... ee. 1814-24 19 -24 18% -23 20-2314 
Ex. light native steers ... 28 28 26 28% 
Light native cows .... ee. 2414-26 2444-26 23-24% 24 = -25 
Heavy native cows .... .... ..... 2014-22 20%-22 1844-20 20 -20% 
RN INNER eg aie eo csechasiveresinees.< 174N 17% 16% 16 
Heavy Texas steers ............... 17N 1744N 1714N 19% 
Light Texas steers ................ 221%0N 22% 21% 20% 
Ex. light Texas steers ............ 25N 25 23 5 26% 
Butt branded steers .. LIN 17% 1712N 19% 
Colorado steers . 16% 17 17N 19 
Branded cows .. 2035-21 2014-21 19 19% 
Branded bulls .... eee 1614N 16% i 1514 15 
PROMO GRIDMEING 2... i. ccc cc ccccces 61-6314 61 -63% 56-65% 50-6215 
Chicago city calfskins ............ 4 -42 40 -42 40 35 
Pagker MIPGMINS ... 2... cc ccceccess 47 46% -47 4215 3915 
COMMODITY EXCHANGE, INC., FUTURES MARKET = 
Close Close High Low Net 
Mar. 23 Mar. 16 For week For week Change 
WRMEONN gcse non dock dees AGE er are eee —- 
GER Sendidceressseencagae. See 19.40B 19.45 19.00 —-32 
BomMtember ow. cc cescccceese I1GTOB 19.04B 19.10 18.60 29 
December <xeueanew) ae 18.75B ‘ wan 30 
UEC me 22.40B 30 
AOR errata ere om 21.85B 21.15B —-30 
(i 01) SP APAPIrrarArr aren es) 21.60B —30 
TRIAGE. cic cgecsisccntan See 21.30B -30 
Total Sales 74 lots 
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Country Calfskins 

Country calf and city skins very 
qu.et. Country calf looking stronger, 
but sellers still want more money 
than tanners willing to pay. Buyers 
quote 28 to 30c for good quality 
country skins, sellers want 35c. City 
skins are quoted at 40 to 42c, depend- 
ins upon quality. 

New York trimmed calfskins, col- 
lectors, are quotable around $3.60 
for 3 to 4’s, $4.10 for 4 to 5’s, $4.30 
for 5 to 7’s, $5.10 for 7 to 9’s, and 
$6.75 for 9 to 12’s. 


Country Kipskins 

Country kip very quiet, although 
tanners looking around because of 
very short supplies of big packer and 
small packer skins. Sellers want 
around 28c for country skins and tan- 
ners quoting around 26c, which puts 
ihe market at odds. 

New York trimmed collector kip- 
sx'ns are quoted at $7.65 for 12 to 
17’s, and $8.5C€ for 17’s and up. 


'lorsehides 

Horsehide market very steady. 
Little business done on a steady basis. 
Market still quoted at $10.50 to 
$10.75 for 60 lb. Midwestern hides, 
trimmed, with 70 lb. Midwestern 
hides figured around $11.00 to 
$11.25, trimmed. Untrimmed hides 
figured $1 more. Horse fronts very 
dull at $7.50 to $7.75. Horse butts, 
basis 22 inches and up, quoted at 
$3.50 to $3.75, FOB shipping points. 


Sheep Pelts 

Pelts quiet. Local packers held 
prices steady at $2.65 to $2.85 for 
No. 1’s, $2.15 to $2.25 for No. 2’s, 
and $1.75 for No. 3’s. Fall clips 
quotable around $2.90 to $3.15, de- 
pending upon quality. Pickled skins 
quiet, quoted at $12 per dozen for 
best big packer offerings. Other lines 
quoted less, around $10 to $11 per 
dozen. Interior packer pelts figured 
around $4.65 to $4.75 per cwt. for 
Western lambs of good quality, na- 
tives about 50c less. 


Dry Sheepskins 

Most selling quarters state business 
continues slow with not much inter- 
est in Fulton County. Demand for 
grain leather for women’s gloves lim- 
ited and not much raw stock buying 
going on. Shippers at practically all 
primary markets show no inclination 
to reduce their ideas of value. In 
some instances, higher prices asked. 

Good demand for shearlings and 
selling quarters state sales are going 
on continuously in Argentines but 
difficult to quote the market. Prices 
vary as to lots, districts and selec- 
tions. However, of late prices are 
increasing very sharply. Further in- 
terest in Punta Arenas descriptions 
with butcher shearlings. 14-1 inch 
said to have sold at 43%4c and 1-1% 
inch at 42c. However, bids of 42%c 
for %4-1 inch Punta Arenas section 
frigorifico shearlings have been re- 


fused. Cape shearlings moving at 
about unchanged levels for the %4-% 
inch. Sellers ask 29d. and 33d. for 


1%4-1% inch. 

No particular change in wool sheep 
markets. At last Sydney, Australia 
sale, 39,000 sheepskins sold with 
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lambs going at one to two pence 
higher while others irregular, though 
without change. 

Little change in hair sheep mar- 
kets. Sellers report very few offers 
of Brazil cabrettas and these are 
firmly held at around $15.00 per dozen, 
c&f. Cape glovers nominally quoted 
at 150-155 shillings for Cape Town 
abattoirs while Persians last sold at 
145 shillings. Mombasas slow. Shade 
dried last sold at $5.25. No late offers 
of Nigerians and the market is nom- 
inal. Some offers reported of dry 
salted Sudans, 55/60-Ibs., at $18.50 
per dozen. Most shippers have higher 
views as England said to be paying 
extremely high prices. Cairo abat- 
toirs, 55/60-lbs., held at $18.00 per 
dozen. 


Deerskins 


Buyers seem to have withdrawn 
from the market for Brazil “jacks” 
and claim that they are not inter- 
ested in offerings at the moment. On 
the other hand, shippers slow in com- 
ing out with new offers following last 
confirmed sales at 66c fob., basis im- 
porters. Buyers look for the market 
to go lower. Several lots of Siam 
deerskins sold around 40c, basis man- 
ufacturers. New Zealand deerskins 
very high, being held close to $1.00 
per Ib. 


Pigskins 

Difficult to get offers under $2.10 
fob., basis importers for Manaos 
greys and 10c less for blacks. This 
was last trading basis and sellers 
hold firm to this level and not mak- 
ing too many offers at the present 
time. Up to $2.00 now being asked 
fob., basis importers for Para greys 
and 10c less for blacks. While some 
sales reported of Bolivian peccaries 
at $1.90 c&f. for greys, other quar- 
ters state that they have offers at 
less. Good demand for Chaco car- 
pinchos with spot lots selling at $2.35 
basis manufacturers. 


Goatskins 


Market still quiet with limited trad- 
ing reported. Tanners await leather 
sales trends before committing them- 
selves on rawstock. Shippers firm 
at origin. Pakistan 1200 lb. Amritsars 
still quoted $12-$12.50 per dozen c&f 
as to shipper. Deccans and Coconadas 
of 1.70/1.80 Ibs. held at $13-$14. In 
mochas, Batis held at $15, Berberahs 
at $13.50, Addis-abebbes at $12-$12.50 
and Hodeidahs at $8.50-$9. Persians 
mixed. 


Nigerians reported at various 
prices. About $1.30 basis the primes 
reported as most logical price for 
good selections. Kenya and Tangan- 
yika shade dried skins offered at 
$12.50-$13; tanners talk $11.50-$11.75. 
European buyers active here at top 
prices. 


New Zealand Auctions 


Sales at the third 1950 New Zealand 
auction held March 22 indicate slightly 
lower prices than in the previous 
auction. Average prices for sheep- 
skins, including freight, insurance 
and commissions fell 29c for North 
Islands and 57c for South Islands. 
North Island lambs fell 30c per dozen 
while South Island lambs held even 
with last month’s levels. Following 
are comparative 1950 prices. 


Third Auction 1950 Second 


N.Z. Shillings $ 1950 

Sheep N. I. .....129/11 $19.75 $20.04 
Sheep S. I. ...... 101/8 15.66 16.23 
TOA) oes ewes 127/4 19.36 19.20 
Lambs N. I. .... 79/8 11.96 12.26 
Lambs S. I. .... 80/5 12.08 12.09 
Total ..<s.0+ Ses 12.03 12.23 


Pickled Sheepskins 


The third New Zealand auction was 
held March 22nd at which time there 
were 169 lots offered comprising 
48,780 8/12 dozen sheepskins and 
204,221 dozen lambskins. All sheep 
ranged from 90 shillings to 140 shill- 
ings 6 pence equal to $13.99 to $21.26 
and averaged 127 shillings 4 pence 
against 126 shillings 2 pence last 
month, equal to $19.36 against 
$19.20, less than a 1% advance. All 
lambs ranged from 69 shs. to 93 shill- 
ings 6 pence equal to $10.43 to $13.97 
and averaged 80 shillings against 81 
shillings 4 pence last month, equal 
to $12.03 against $12.23, represent- 
ing a decline of less than 2%. Most 
quarters consider this sale about the 
same as the last in view of the dif- 
ference in some of the lots offered. 
The dollar equivalents are CIF in- 
cluding 242% commission based on a 
$2.80 pound. 


—— 


Massachusetts 


® The Footwear Division of Tyer 
Rubber Co., Andover, recently held 
a sales meeting at Andover Inn under 
the direction of Mr. Bullock, presi- 
dent and sales manager of the divi- 
sion. New items in the rubber foot- 
wear line and 1950 sales policy were 
discussed. 





Brokers 
& 
Tanners’ 
Agent 


~ 210 LINCOLN ST. 
BOSTON 11, MASS. 












Expert 
Receiving 


Service 


TELEPHONE 
HUBBARD 0513 


Report On Pratt... 
(Concluded from Page 20) 


man of Chemical Engineering Cur- 
riculum, Pratt Institute; Louis Erera, 
Superintendent, Allied Kid Company ; 
Ralph H. Ewe, Vice President, The 
Ohio Leather Company; Frank Hart- 
nett, President, Hartnett Tanning 
Company; Fred Hilterhaus, Vice 
President, Newark Leather Finish 
Company; Joseph C. Kaltenbacker, 
President, Seton Leather Company; 
William Katz, Vice President, Su- 
perior Tanning Company; George H. 
Meyer, Secretary and Treasurer, Lib- 
erty Dressing Company; Wendell 
Morris, Superintendent, Albert Tros- 
tel & Sons, Inc.; Dr. Fred O'Flaherty, 
Director, Tanners’ Council Research 
Laboratories; Rolf Quarck, President, 
Chemtan Company; George Rey- 
nolds, Superintendent. | Surpass 
Leather Company; H. S. Ritter, Sales 
Manager, Leather Div., Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Company; Frederick E. 
Rueping, Vice President, Fred Ruep- 
ing Leather Company; B. A. Schiller, 
Sales Manager, Leather Div., Nopco 
Chemical Company; Walter G. 
Schultz, Chemist, Elkland Leather 
Company; Morton Shepard, Presi- 
dent, George A. Shepard & Sons Com- 
pany; Ralph Steinhardt, President, 
Steinhardt Leather Company; Dr. 
E. R. Theis, Research Director, Divi- 
sion of Leather Technology, Lehigh 
University; Dr. Harold G. Turley. 
Chemist, Rohm & Haas Company: 
Dean Williams, Vice President, United 
States Leather Company. 





WANT AIDS 








SPECIAL NOTICES 











Work Glove Shop Wanted 


WORK GLOVES SHOP—wanted to buy any- 
where in the United States. Please send a full 
description of equipment and the styles of 
gloves made. Address C-16, c/o Leather and 
Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 








HELP WANTED 
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WANTED—Man who is fully experienced in 
the manufacture of men’s leather palm work 
gloves, one who could take fuli charge and who 
could break in new help. Must be free to 
locate himself either in the South or Middle 
West. State full experience in first letter, giv- 
ing past experience and where last employed. 
All replies treated strictly confidential. Address 
C-17, c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. Adams 
St., Chicago 6, III. 
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WANT AIDS 








ADVERTISING RATES 
Space in this department for display ad- 
vertisements is $5.00 per inch for each 
insertion except in the ‘‘Situation Wanted’’ 
column, where space costs $2.00 per inch 
for each insertion. 

Undisplayed advertisements cost $2.50 per 
inch for each insertion under ‘‘Help 
Wanted”’ and ‘‘Special Notices’’ and $1.00 
per inch for each insertion under ‘‘Situa- 
tions Wanted.’’ 

Mini space ted: 1 inch. Copy 
must be in our hands not later than 
Tuesday morning for publication in the 
issue of the following Saturday. 
Advertisements with box numbers are 
strictly confidential and no information 
concerning them will be disclosed by the 
publisher. 


THE RUMPF PUBLISHING CO. 
300 W. Adams St. Chicago 6 








Help Wanted 











Tanner 


CHEMICALLY TRAINED tanner from Latvia, 
Dr. chem. Darmstadt, seven years practical 
experience beginning as apprentice, 36 years 
old, looking for position preferably manufac- 
turing end chrome side, calf or sheep tannery. 
Reference: Rolf Quarck Chemtan Co. Write 
i Alps, 5 Locust Ave., Port Washington, 





— 
Leather Finishes 
GOOD OPPORTUNITY for a man thoroughly 
experienced in the manufacture, formulation, 
and application of leather finishes. 
Address C-10, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
20 Vesey St., 
New York 7, N. Y. 





Chemist 


CHEMIST — capable of maintaining quality 
control of pigment leather finishes. Also able 
to work on new resin pigment finishes. Excel- 
lent opportunity for man properly qualified. 
Address C-11, c/o Leather and Shoes, 20 Vesey 
St., New York 7, N. Y. 





Tannery Contact Man 
WANTED: Contact man for tannery that is 
interested in expanding its operations. Tannery 
specializing in the contract tanning of skivers 
for the handbag and novelty trades, located in 
the New York area. Address C-15, c/o Leather 
and Shoes, 20 Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y. 











Special Notices 








. 
Bargain 
FOR SALE: BARGAIN—1500 Feet Seton White 
Suede Sides B Grade M Weight. 
Matt Amrose, 


112-114 Cortland Ave., 
Syracuse 4, N. Y. 





Plant Wanted 


MEDIUM SIZE TANNERY or finishing plant, 
preferably in the neighborhood of New York 
City, wanted for rent. Write details to: 
C-14, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams S&t., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 





Situations Wanted 











Tanner 


POSITION WANTED BY TANNER. Young 
man thoroughly experienced on calf, upper 
leathers, sole and sheep. Has European and 
Canadian experience in superintending tan- 
neries. Wants to connect with progressive 
tannery in a supervisory capacity. Address 
C-8, c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. Adams 
St., Chicago 6, Ill. 





Kid (calf) Suede 


PRODUCTION MAN, technician, tanner, suede 
finisher, college education, Veteran II, age 42. 
Understands tanning—layout, prove Roe gy ma- 
chinery, lab, data, skin histology. Can get 
along with the help, keep cost economical. Has 
good record of saleable leather; can start sub- 
ject from scratch or supervise existing manu- 
facture. Remuneration request reasonable. 
Address M-6, c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. 
Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 








Cutting Room Foreman 
Available at once. Thorough knowledge leather 
and all types of women’s shoes. For history 
and references write Box Z-27, Leather and 
Shoes, 10 High St., Boston 10, Mass. 
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SHOE FACTORY TO BE 
SOLD AT PUBLIC AUCTION 
WED., MARCH 29, 1950 


AT 1 O'CLOCK P.M. 





& Heel) 
175 12-Pair Pin Racks. 


Factory on Day of Sale. 


Attorney for Creditors: 
GROVER C. THOMPSON 
1510 First National Bank Bldg. 
Lexington, Ky. Phone 2-9655 








Brick Building 24,000 square feet For Rent. Modernly equipped 
for the Manufacture of 1,500 Pair Per Day of Women's Cali- 
fornia Type Casual Shoes. All Machines are Individual Motor 
Driven and most All Fitting Room on Individual Tables. All 
Equipment is modern and in good running condition. Plant can 
be put in operation immediately, Trained Help Available Now. 


FOLLOWING IS A CONDENSED INVENTORY 


Materials, (Upper Leather, Sole Leather, Cork, Wedges) 
60 Fitting Room Machines with Individual Motors. 
5,000 Pair of Lasts, 3 Styles, (Open Toe & Heel), (Closed Toe 


Office Equipment All in Good Condition. 


An Itemized List of All Materials, Findings, Machines, Motors, 
Equipment, Finished Shoes, Samples, Will Be Available at the 


A. C. McClary, -Receiver- 


For REINHART, Inc. 
Phone 151 


T. C. ROBINSON, Auctioneer 


50 12-Pair Flat Racks. 


Nicholasville, Ky. 
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Coming 


IEVIEN TS 


April 16-20, 1950—Shoe Manufacturers’ 
Fall Opening. Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City. Eugene A. Richardson Asso- 
ciates. 


April 23-30, 1950-— Fall Shoe Show, 


sponsored by Tri-State Shoe Travelers’ 
Assn. Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 





April 23-27, 1950—Fall Showing, spor 
sored by St. Louis Shoe Manufacturers 
Assn., Hotel Statler and other hotels, St. 
Louis. 


May 1-4, 1950—Early Fall Opening, 
Guild of Better Shoe Manufacturers. 
Member Show Rooms, New York City. 


May 6-10, 1950—Fall Shoe Show, spon- 
sored by Pennsylvania Shoe Travelers’ 
Assn. William Penn and Fort Pitt Hotels, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


May 7-10, 1950—Fall Shoe Show spon- 
sored by Southwestern Shoe Travelers 
Assn. Adolphus, Baker and Southland 
Hotels, Dallas, Tex. 


May 7-10, 1950—15th semi-annual show- 
ing, Southeastern Shoe Travelers, Inc., 
Sheraton Bon Air Hotel, Augusta, Ga. 


May 14-18, 1950—Popular Price Shoe 
Show of America, sponsored by New Eng- 
land Shoe and Leather Assn. and National 
Assn. of Shoe Chain Stores. Hotels New 
Yorker and McAlpin, New York City. 


May 19-20, 1950 —- Annual Convention, 
North American Shoe Superintendents’ and 
Foremen’s Assn. Hotel McAlpin, New 
York, and Brooklyn Clubhouse. 


May 21-24, 1950—Annual fall shoe show- 
ing of West Coast Shoe Travelers Asso- 
ciates. Sir Francis Drake, Plaza and St. 
Francis Hotels, San Francisco, Cal. 


May 22, 1950—Spring Meeting, National 
Hide Assn., Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 

May 25-26, 1950—Spring Meeting, Tan- 
ners’ Council of America. Hotel Traymore, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

May 31-June 2, 1950—1950 Convention 
of American Leather Chemists Assn., 
French Lick, Ind. 


June 4-5-6, 1950—Indiana Shoe Travel- 
ers’ Association Fall Show, Hotel Severin, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


July 23-26, 1950—Baltimore Shoe Club 
Show, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


June 24-28, 1950—Mid-Atlantic Shoe 
Show, sponsored by the Middle Atlantic 
Shoe Retailers Assn. The Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sept. 6-7, 1950—Official opening of Amer- 
ican Leathers for Spring, sponsored by 
Tanners’ Council of America, Inc., Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, N. Y. 

Oct. 25, 1950—Annual Fall Convention, 
National Hide Assn. Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 26-27, 1950—Annual Fall Meeting, 
Tanners’ Council of America. Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
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Joseph LaChappelle 


. president and founder of Gag- 
non, LaChappelle & Co., Ltd., Mon- 
treal, Canada, died in Montreal on 
March 14. The firm was formed 
early in 1912, LaChappelle was a pio- 
neer member of the Canadian Shoe 
Manufacturers Assn. and served for 
many years on the executive council. 
He was noted for his active interest 
in the improvement of the shoe in- 
dustry in Canada. 


Austin H. Miller 


77, retired treasurer of the 
former General Leather Co., Newark, 
N. J., died March 17 in South Orange 
after an illness of two weeks. He 
leaves his wife, Matilda; a daughter, 
Mrs. Nathaniel Rapheal of Spring 
Lake; and two grandchildren. 


Henry T. Whitney 


. .. 74, well-known Lynn, Mass. 
shoe manufacturer and executive, 
died March 15 at his home in Lynn. 
Whitney was active as a manufac- 
turer of children’s shoes and for the 
past 13 years, he had served as super- 
intendent of the Sherman Slipper Co., 
Lynn. Born in Philadelphia, he had 
lived in Lynn for the past 61 years. 
He leaves a son, Ear] E.; a daughter, 
Mrs. Glivia Hill; a brother, Alfred 
Whitney; and three grandchildren. 


Harrison M. Thompson 


... 61, controller for the Innes 
Shoe Co., Los Angeles, Cal., during 
the past "17 years, died recently in 
Los Angeles. He leaves his wife 
Sally. 


William K. Chatterton 


. . . owner of the Chatterton Leather 
Co., Manchester, N. H., died recently 
in Thomaston, Mass., while on a busi- 
ness trip. He was formerly asso- 
ciated with the Holyoke Belting Co., 
Holyoke, Mass. A native of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., he had lived in Manches- 
ter for the past six years, was a 


Mason, and active in community 
affairs. He leaves his wife, Doro- 
thy E. 





THE only suc- 

cessful press 
that prepares 
Sole Leather for 
drum tanning, 
extracting and 
oiling. 





Also prepares 
both bark and 
chrome tanned sides and whole hides for 
the skiving and splitting machine. 


Quirin Leather Press Co. 
Olean, New York 
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United Shoe Machinery Corp. .9, 23 and 35 


TABER 
PUMPS 


@ Have been meeting the special 
requirements of the Tannery since 
1859 . . Write for Bulletin TP-629. 


TABER PUMP CO 
(Est. 1859) 
300 Elm Street Buffalo, N. Y. 
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UNITED SHOE 

















Counter adhesives should hold temper through 
the side lasting operation and be thoroughly dry 
when lasts are pulled. 

Typical of adhesives that meet specific needs 
are Hub Paste 842 (for those who prefer paste), 
Hub Adhesive 1125 (a blend of paste and latex) 
and Be Be Tex Cement 808 (latex type). 842 
is designed to meet general requirements for Welt 
work, when lasts are not pulled the same day. 
808 is recommended where lasts are pulled the 
same day. 

There are at least ten other UO adhesives and 
pastes to choose from to meet a wide range of 







counter pasting requirements. Information about 
more than 50 other general purpose shoemaking 
cements can be obtained from your United man. 


suimmmnnnn USPC ADHESIVES mum 


BE BE TEX CEMENTS 
BE BE BOND CEMENTS 


PRODUCTS OF B B CHEMICAL CO. 


CTT TTT 23 


HUB ADHESIVES 
HUB PASTES 
HUB-TRIDENT GLUES 


| 
: 
| 


MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Jak 0G" 


That’s how easy it is to adjust the new, vastly improved, 
Randall Precision Splitter to obtain the exact thickness 
required and maintain an absolutely uniform split. So 
why struggle along with machines on which the ‘‘down” 
(unproductive) time required for adjustments is a sub- 
stantial item of expense. 


By introducing many new, exclusive mechanical features, 
Randall now makes it easy to split leather and other 
materials with a speed and accuracy never before pos- 
sible, thus materially reducing production costs. 


mony yy 


STRA/GHT TO THE MARK 


Land Kedfe SPLITTER @ 


Independent Feed Roll Control which makes it 
possible to stop the feed rolls instantly and 
reverse them if necessary. 


Individual Motor Drives for each unit. This 
eliminates complicated gearing, thus reducing 
vibration to a minimum and making the machine 
practically noiseless in operation. 


A Tension Device to keep the knife taut. 


A Knife Tension Indicator to provide visual 
means of determining correct knife tension. 


Micrometer Adjustment for determining exact 
thickness of the split. 


A 2-speed Gear Box for operating Feed Rolls. 


A Universally Adjustable Head to insure accu- 
rate alignment of the Feed Rolls with the Knife. 


A built-in Diamond Dressing Tool for grinding 
the wheels. 


Sectional Feed Rolls to insure uniform split. 


Drum Alignment Adjusting Screw 
Knife Tension Indicator Rod 


SOI.D OUTRIGHT — NO ROYALTIES Knife Tension Adjusting Wheel 


SKIVERS THE COM PAARY oa 


CLICKERS 
CREASERS LEATHER WORK/NG MACH/NERY D/V/S/ON ! popes 


TRIMMERS 
SEWING MACHINES Manufacturers of Leather Working Machinery Since 1858 STRAP CUTTERS 
PUNCHING MACHINES 5004 SPRING GROVE AVE., CINCINNATI, OHIO EMBOSSING MACHINES 
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